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Importance  and  Purpose  of  Exhibits 

Well-planned  educational  exhibits  present  infor- 
mation quickly  and  convincingly.  Educators  and  ad- 
vertisers prepare  and  use  many  exhibits.  County 
extension  agents  and  local  leaders,  specialists  and  su- 
pervisors, alike,  have  learned  their  importance  through 
observation  and  experience.  They  frequently  are 
asked  to  assist  in  exhibit  planning  and  preparation. 
In  the  average  county,  extension  agents  prepare  and 
display  exhibits  annually  at  more  than  14  different 
county  events  such  as  fairs  and  special  meetings. 
Therefore,  extension  workers  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  problem  of  preparing  effective  educational  ex- 
hibits more  easily,  systematically,  and  at  minimum  cost. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  guide  those 
who,  with  limited  funds,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
preparing  simple,  effective  educational  exhibits.  The 
manual  also  contains  many  suggestions  for  preparing 
charts,  maps,  and  other  visual  aids,  which  can  be  used 
effectively  at  educational  meetings  as  well  as  in  ex- 
hibits. The  suggestions  and  principles  outlined  are 
based  on  long  and  intensive  study  of  display  advertis- 
ing, exhibit  methods,  and  the  reported  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  extension  workers  and  other  exhibitors. 
Our  aims  are  better  planned  exhibits,  better  informed 
people,  better  trained  and  satisfied  exhibitors,  and 
pleased  fair  managers. 

Educational  exhibits  give  rural  people  the  latest  in- 
formation resulting  from  research  and  demonstrations. 
They  increase  cooperation  and  stimulate  greater  in- 
terest among  local  people,  including  the  project  leaders 
who  help  in  exhibit  building.  Exhibits  are  especially 
helpful  in  creating  interest  in  new  solutions  to  impor- 
tant farm,  home,  and  community  problems.  The  ex- 
hibit is  one  of  the  principal  channels  through  w  huh  the 
county  extension  agent  can  reach  and  inform  nonlarm 

people.     Through  it.  taxpayers  can  be  informed  about 

the  importance,  possibilities,  and  results  of  educational 
work.  Supervision  of  exhibit  booths  at  count]  lairs 
enables  the  county  agent,  vocational  teacher,  or  other 
representative  of  a  public  agencj  to  broaden  his  influ- 
ence by  contact  with  main  people  of  the  count)  whom 
he  would  never  meet  otherwise.      Included  among  these 

may  be  prospective  demonstrators,  cooperators,  and 

local  leaders. 


People  show  great  interest  in  visual  presentation. 
Some  large  business  firms  expend  more  than  a  million 
dollars  annually  for  display  advertising.  Magazines 
devoted  primarily  to  the  reproduction  of  photographs 
have  increased  rapidly.  These  are  good  indications 
that  visual  means  are  effective  in  presenting  suggestions 
and  facts. 

Also  convincing  are  the  large  amounts  of  money 
spent  by  successful  conservative  businessmen  for  edu- 
cational exhibits  and  the  large  numbers  of  people  such 
exhibits  attract.  In  1939,  at  the  most  recent  great  in- 
ternational fairs,  investment  of  1  to  5  million  dollars 
in  informative  exhibits  was  made  by  each  of  several 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  and  many  individual 
corporations.  The  same  year,  the  Nation's  largest  cor- 
porations invested  additional  millions  in  exhibits  at 
State  and  local  fairs  to  compete  for  the  attention  and 
approval  of  the  public.  Such  exhibits  are  constant!) 
being  streamlined  and  modernized.  At  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  more  than  150  million  dollars  was  spent 
primarily  for  exhibits  and  exhibit  buildings. 

Thirty-six  million  people — about  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  present  population  of  this  country — attended  the 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  World's  Fairs  in  1  \ear. 
The  educational  exhibits  of  a  few  large  corporations  at 
the  New  York  exposition  each  attracted  over  5  million 
people — a  good  basis  for  appraising  the  importance  of 
exhibits. 

The  frequent  remark,  "I  saw  it  at  the  fair."  probabl] 
shows  best  how  well  the  latest  scientific  discoveries,  in- 
vention-, and  available  remedies  for  human  problem- 
have  been  presented  through  fair  exhibits,  interna- 
tional, State,  and  county.  The  suggestions  offered  in 
this  manual  arc  also  applicable  to  eonimimitv  exhibits. 

Agricultural  fairs  have  always  given  the  exhibitor  an 
opportunity  to  displaj  the  most  highl)  improve.)  nop-, 
live-lock,   and    household   arts.      Their   main    pur] 
now.  however,  is  to  help  solve  major  rural-lite  prob- 
lems.    Fair  exhibits  stimulate  pride  in  good  farming 

and  homemaking,  and  a  desire  for  eomnuinilv  advance- 
ment. Their  purpose  i-  to  develop  the  interest  of  those 
who  see  them,  influence  their  attitude,  increase  their 

knowledge,    and   stimulate    their    action.       \nv    careful 

appraisal  of  the  exhibit's  effectiveness  involve-  ,i  stud) 

ol  the  resulting  changes  in  attitude  and  behavior  of 
those  w  ho  see  it. 


Systematize  Exhibit  Planning 

Systematic  planning  is  necessary  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  available  time,  money,  and  materials.  The 
exhibitor  must  first  determine  who  is  to  be  reached  and 
what  the  exhibit  is  expected  to  accomplish.  He  should 
keep  in  mind  that  intense  competition  with  other  ex- 
hibits and  attractions  demands  imagination  and  care- 
ful thought  in  planning  an  educational  exhibit  and 
skill  in  preparing  it  if  the  exhibit  is  to  be  successful. 
Usually,  helpful  assistance  in  planning  can  be  obtained 
from  extension  specialists  and  county  agents,  vocational 
teachers,  4-H  Club  and  other  local  leaders,  public- 
school  teachers,  and  local  merchants.  The  advice  of 
window  trimmers  and  sign  painters  often  will  aid  in 
improving  plans.  Newspaper  editors  and  persons  who 
plan  advertising  lay-out  can  contribute  helpful  infor- 
mation on  captions,  title  signs,  placards,  charts,  and 
similar  explanatory  material. 

Steps  in  Planning  and  Preparation 

One  person  or  a  small  committee  can  make  the  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  planning.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Prepare  an  outline,  listing  in  proper  order  the 
major  points  to  be  covered  in  planning,  such  as — 

a.  Subject  and  purpose  of  the  exhibit. 

b.  Kind  of  audience  to  be  reached. 

c.  Type  of  exhibit  to  use  and  what  to   include. 

(See  p.  27  for  exhibit  types.) 

d.  Means  of  drawing  attention. 


Means  of  gaining  and  holding  interest. 


f.  Appeals  that  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

g.  Methods  of  influencing  people, 
h.  Arrangement  of  material. 

i.  Advertising  and  supervision. 

2.  After  analyzing  the  situation,  decide  on  the  defi- 
nite subject  and  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit.  (See  p. 
3.)  Is  the  purpose  to  develop  interest,  win  a  more 
favorable  attitude  or  support  for  an  idea,  give  infor- 
mation, or  stimulate  definite  action?  If  a  broad,  gen- 
eral subject,  such  as  hog  raising,  has  been  selected,  try 
to  narrow  it  down  to  a  single  phase,  such  as  feeding 
sows  (fig.  1)  -1 

3.  Consider  the  different  exhibit  types  and  decide  on 
the  one  to  be  used. 


1  A  magnifying  glass  will  aid  the  reader  in  studying  details 
of  illustrations.  Every  illustration  in  this  manual  contains  sev- 
eral ideas  about  exhibit  construction  and  arrangement. 


Figure  1. — Words  are  used  sparingly  in  all  explanatory 
material.  White  block  letters  on  a  dark  background 
are  easy  to  read.     (Ind.  Ext.  Serv.) 

4.  Select  the  most  important  objects  and  materials 
needed  for  the  exhibit  after  giving  thought  to  such  fac- 
tors as  time  required  for  preparation,  funds  necessary, 
location,  floor  and  wall  space,  and  availability  of  elec- 
tricity and  outlets.  First  selections  need  not  be  final. 
Some  of  the  objects  may  be  replaced  by  others  before 
the  exhibit  is  complete.  Consider  the  cost  of  operating 
the  exhibit,  and  whether  the  same  exhibit  or  most  of  the 
material  can  be  used  again. 

5.  After  'considering  the  probable  competition  of 
surrounding  exhibits,  decide  on  the  methods  to  be  used 
for  attracting  attention  and  holding  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, determine  how  to  show  that  the  home  garden 
recommended  meets  a  real  need,  is  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  grow,  and  pays  well  for  the  time  invested. 
Decide  also  what  additional  material  such  as  charts, 
posters,  and  captions,  is  to  be  used. 

6.  Make  a  simple  rough  drawing  of  the  space  that 
can  be  used,  showing  the  principal  features  on  both 
floor  and  walls  of  the  booth.  Consider  the  exhibit  as 
a  whole,  the  amount  of  chart  material  needed,  and  the 
general  appearance  and  appeal.  Drawing  such  a 
sketch  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  will  help  to  make  clear 
in  the  mind  of  the  exhibitor  many  details  that  otherwise 
might  be  overlooked  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  re- 
questing suggestions  from  other  persons.  The  details 
of  the  plan  should  be  developed  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  exhibit's  preparation.  Continued  thought 
on  the  subject  will  lead  to  further  improvement.      A 
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final  drawing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  exhihit  to 
scale  is  desirable.  A  set  of  small  models  built  to  the 
scale  of  1  or  2  inches  to  the  foot  also  is  helpful  in  ex- 
hihit planning.  Models  may  include  background, 
panels,  pillars,  pedestals,  tables,  cases,  shelves,  mold- 
ing, charts,  pictures,  and  cut-out  figures  of  persons  and 
animals. 

7.  Complete  the  detailed  plans  for  all  materials, 
including  the  wording  of  charts  and  labels. 

8.  Two  lists  might  be  prepared,  one  covering  the 
services  and  the  other  the  materials  needed.  Indicate 
on  each  what  can  be  obtained  through  volunteer  help 
or  without  cost  and  what  must  be  paid  for.  These  lists 
will  serve  as  bases  for  estimating  the  exhibit  cost. 

9.  Plan  for  supervision,  and  include,  if  desirable,  a 
good  method  of  getting  the  names  and  addresses  of  visi- 
tors who  show  the  most  interest  in  the  exhibit  or  in 
the  farm  or  home  practices  recommended. 

10.  Go  over  the  plans  for  the  entire  exhibit  with 
someone  who  will  criticize  them  freely  and  offer  sug- 
gestions for  their   improvement.     Subject-matter  spe- 


cialists should  he  consulted  foi  ideas  and  asked  whethei 
the  information  presented  is  up-to-date  and  authentic. 

11.  Arrange  for  the  publicity  to  be  used  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  exhibit. 

12.  After  it  is  set  up,  examine  the  exhibit  carefully 
for  the  necessary  labels  and  other  informational  ma- 
terial to  see  if  visitors  will  get  the  message  intended. 
The  score  card  on  page  38  may  be  used  as  a  check 
sheet. 

13.  Invite  friends  to  study  the  completed  exhibit  and 
to  point  out  any  part  of  it  that  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Determine  Definite  One-Idea  Purpose 

A  definite  purpose  is  the  first  essential.  What  does 
the  exhibitor  wish  to  accomplish?  More  emphasis  on 
the  main  idea  and  less  on  details  is  the  greatest  need  in 
most  exhibits  (fig.  2).  Many  merchants  with  large 
show  windows  have  learned  that  a  small,  one-idea  dis- 
play in  each  window  or  section  of  window  space,  in- 
cluding only  a  few  objects,  is  more  easily  understood. 


Figure  2. — All  material  in  ilii*  exhibit  emphasises  whj  and  ho*  to  electrifj  for  better  living.  Steps  on  central  panel 
show  historj  of  rural  electrification  in  the  county,  to  encourage  others  i<>  cooperate.  15<>\<-»  on  left  and  right 
wall*  contain  transparencies!     (Iowa  Ext.  Serv.) 
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more  pleasing,  and  gets  larger  returns  for  the  space  oc- 
cupied than  would  a  large,  confusing  collection  of 
various  articles.  The  most  effective  educational  ex- 
hibits contain  relatively  few  articles  and  placards. 

Instead  of  bringing  three  or  four  extension  projects 
into  the  exhibit,  or  even  covering  one  fully,  it  is  better 
to  tell  what  is  most  important  about  one  phase  of  one 
project.  We  cannot  fill  space  with  vegetables,  fruits, 
grains,  charts,  and  placards,  and  call  the  display  an 
educational  exhibit.  Striking  facts  must  be  presented 
that  will  draw  people's  attention,  grip  their  imagina- 
tion, hold  their  interest,  and  make  them  think.2  The 
exhibit  should  be  so  convincing  that  observers  will  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  recommended  practice  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes  and  communities.  The  ex- 
hibitor who  can  achieve  such  results  is  truly  successful. 

Consider  the  Prospective  Audience 

Visitors  at  fairs  look  for  something  new  in  an  ex- 
hibit as  eagerly  as  they  look  for  news  in  the  daily 
papers.  Since  such  events  usually  are  attended  in 
holiday  mood  and  in  many  instances  visitors  are  in 
search  of  entertainment,  the  exhibit  must  be  easy  to 
find,  pleasing  and  convenient  to  see,  and  easy  to  read 
and  understand.  Chairs  to  rest  tired  visitors  are 
greatly  appreciated.  Many  of  the  showmanship  meth- 
ods found  in  commercial  exhibits  can  be  used. 

Farm  people  attend  fairs  principally  to  see,  and  to 
obtain  new  ideas  for  equipping  and  operating  farms  and 
farm  homes.  Likewise,  thousands  of  city  people, 
through  observing  well-planned  educational  exhibits  at 
State,  county,  and  local  fairs,  become  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  the  large  volume  of  highly  specialized 
technical  knowledge  they  need  that  is  available  to  them 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The 
exhibit  can  show  forcibly  how  science  contributes  to 
the  needs,  comforts,  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  can 
appeal  to  those  most  likely  to  use  the  information  pre- 
sented.       (See  p.  8.) 

Exhibit  planners  should  form  a  mental  picture  of 
the  audience  they  expect  to  reach,  keeping  in  mind  the 
problems  of  greatest  interest  to  most  people  in  that 
audience  and  their  background  of  information  and  ex- 
perience. Capitalize  on  what  people  are  talking  about 
and  most  interested  in  at  the  moment  by  tying  it  in 
with  the  exhibit.  The  average  person  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to   understand  complex   charts   and   formulas. 


Many  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  presented; 
others  have  general,  technical,  or  specialized  knowl- 
edge. Technical  or  scientific  names  of  plants  and  in- 
sects, for  example,  are  out  of  place  in  an  exhibit 
planned  for  the  average  person. 

Draw  Attention 

One  test  of  a  good  exhibit  is  its  ability  to  draw  people 
closer  for  study.  People  have  a  tendency  to  pass  dis- 
plays without  being  conscious  of  the  main  idea  pre- 
sented unless  something  unusual  or  impressive  is  em- 
ployed to  draw  their  attention.  Living  things  and  mov- 
ing or  unusual  objects  (fig.  3)  are  strong  attention 
getters.  Many  more  people  will  stop  to  look  at  a  dis- 
play in  motion  than  at  the  same  display  when  no  motion 
is  involved.     Visitors  enjoy  opportunities  to  test  their 


2Joseph  W.  Hiscox,  Chief,  Agricultural  Exhibits  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  effective 
exhibit  must  attract,  hold,  inform,  and  persuade. 


Figure  3. — The  skeleton  of  a  steer  to  draw  attention  was 
unusual  and  appropriate  for  this  phosphate  exhibit. 
Samples  of  phosphate  fertilizers  and  crops  are  shown 
on  the  table  to  add  interest.      (Minn.  Ext.  Serv.) 

strength,  their  eyesight,  radio  voice,  hearing,  knowl- 
edge, and  judgment.  Opportunities  to  do  so  draw  them 
to  the  exhibit. 

An  effective  way  to  draw  attention  and  develop 
interest-holding  curiosity  is  to  show  something  that 
seems  impossible,  such  as  having  water  rush  out  of  a 
faucet  that  does  not  have  a  visible  intake  pipe.  The 
faucet  is  held  in  the  air  by  a  wire.  An  unseen  glass 
tube  spouts  water  directly  to  the  outlet  of  the  faucet. 

Another  such  device  is  a  drinking  glass,  like  those 
used  at  a  soda  fountain,  which  rotates  continuously 
without  apparent  cause  over  a  piece  of  glass  3  feet 
square.  An  air  current  from  a  hidden  electric  fan 
directed  on  the  drinking  glass  keeps  it  in  motion. 

Since  the  retina  of  the  human  eye  is  capable  of 
registering  more  than  200  sense  impressions  a  minute, 
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people  enjoy  a  constantly  changing  scene  of  colors, 
objects  in  motion,  and  novelty.  Psychologists  have 
estimated  that  7  out  of  every  8  mental  impressions  are 
received  through  the  eye.  Electric  signs,  strong  or 
intermittent  colored  lights,  mechanical  devices,  mir- 
rors, bright  colors,  odors,  noise,  and  music  are  effec- 
tive attention-getting  methods  used  at  most  large 
amusement  parks  and  fairs.  A  series  of  models  moved 
on  a  turntable  or  endless  belt  almost  invariably  attracts 
attention.  The  magazine  advertisements  we  notice  first 
are  those  of  unusual  type,  color,  arrangement,  or 
design. 

Just  as  when  enough  of  a  sample  is  presented  before 
we  enter  to  make  us  want  to  see  the  entire  show,  so  the 
attention  getter  in  the  exhibit  appeals  to  our  curiosity 
and  leads  us  to  want  to  know  more  about  the  whole 
exhibit. 

Suggest  life  and  action  whenever  possible.  A  flock 
of  baby  chicks  usually  attracts  much  attention  to  a 
poultry-project  exhibit  if  no  chicks  compete  for  atten- 
tion in  nearby  booths.  The  value  of  adding  interest 
in  the  form  of  living  and  moving  objects  has  been 
illustrated  effectively  by  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  difference  between  erosion  on  a  hillside  covered 
with  grass  and  trees  and  on  one  that  was  bare.  In  one 
instance  water  running  down  a  slope  collected  in  a 
clear  pool  from  the  side  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
in  a  cloudy  pool  from  the  other.  But  few  persons 
stopped  to  study  the  exhibit.  Later  some  minnows 
were  added  to  the  clear  pool.  They  attracted  many 
more  visitors  than  had  stopped  before.  Having  water 
make  a  noise  as  it  falls  into  a  pool  also  helps  to  draw 
attention. 

People  making  things  or  giving  demonstrations,  in 
moving  pictures  and  in  automatically  operated  slide- 
films,  also  gain  attention.  We  all  have  observed  how 
rapidly  those  who  sell  their  wares  on  the  street  make 
sales  immediately  after  a  demonstration,  and  how  in- 
frequent the  sales  and  small  the  crowd  or  number 
interested  until  the  demonstration  is  renewed.  How- 
ever, even  still  exhibits  can  contain  sufficiently  unusual 
attention  getters  and  hold  interest  effectively.  By 
showing  the  gradual  change  for  improvement  in  con- 
tainers used  for  canning  and  preserving,  beginning  with 
the  1-gallon  jar  sealed  over  the  cover  with  wax.  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  an  exhibit  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Points  the  exhibitor  wishes  to  be  observed  and  re- 
membered may  not  be  seen  unless  special  effort  is  made 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  New 
ways  or  new  angles  for  presenting  information  should 


be  found.  To  attract  attention,  the  unusual  need  not 
be  something  entirely  new,  but  a  familiar  object  in  an 
unusual  setting,  such  as  a  calf  in  a  crops  exhibit,  01 
guinea  pigs  in  a  nutrition  exhibit. 

Cartoons  are  often  effective  because  they  lend. a  touch 
of  humor.  Originality  in  arrangement  also  drau- 
attention.  Enlarged  objects  such  as  models  of  insci  I-. 
miniature  moving  trucks  or  railroad  trains,  moving 
wheels  or  disks  on  which  information  is  placed,  and 
unusual  objects  such  as  ox  yokes  and  spinning  wheels 
are  among  other  means.  Cut-outs  or  pictures  of 
healthy,  lively,  smiling  boys  and  girls  or  of  men  and 
women  are  employed  in  more  than  half  of  all  large 
display  advertisements. 

Exhibits  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  people  who  stop  to  study  or  ask  questions 
about  them  and  the  information  or  impressions  they 
carry  away,  rather  than  on  the  number  of  hours  the 
exhibitor  spent  in  preparing  minute  details.  Good 
judgment  is  necessary  in  setting  up  the  exhibit.  The 
special  device  or  feature  used  to  get  attention  must  not 
overshadow  or  distract  too  much  or  "steal  the  show" 
from  the  informative  part.  Lights  flashing  on  and  off 
can  be  objectionable  if  not  used  wisely.  Elaborate 
details  and  queer  designs  may  get  much  attention  and 
hold  interest  a  relatively  long  time,  but  they  often 
hinder  instead  of  help  in  understanding  the  main  idea 
presented  and  therefore  maj    have  little  value. 

Hold   Interest 

After  people  have  been  stopped  by  the  exhibit,  the 
problem  is  how  to  hold  their  interest  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  see  all  parts  of  it.  Interest  is  held,  as 
well  as  obtained,  most  readil)  by  showing  something 
in  action  (fig.  4.  p.  61.  People  have  keen  interest  in 
one  another,  in  mystery,  humor,  personified  or  ani- 
mated objects,  and  entertainment.  (See  p.  19.) 
Animals  and  mechanical  equipment  account  for  tin- 
great  interest  of  visitors  in  livestock  and  industrial 
exhibits. 

Numbered  item-,  some  kej  words  in  italic-,  in  color, 
or  underlined,  will  help  to  maintain  interest  and  en- 
courage people  to  read  more.  The  observer,  especiallj 
if  he  is  tired,  does  not  want  to  take  time  to  solve  difficult 
puzzles.  For  this  reason  the  fundamental  idea  should 
be  presented  in  such  a  wa\  that  it  can  be  taken  in  at 
a  glance  or  "registered"  almost  instantly. 

What  is  exhibited  should  draw  more  than  a  ha-l\ 
glance.  Holding  interest  long  enough  to  register  an 
appeal  leads  to  a  de-ire  for  the  satisfaction  suggested. 
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Figure  4. — Techniques  for  holding  interest  are  used  in  this  excellent  exhibit:  The  live  hens;  informative  slides 
shown  in  automatic  projector;  amount  of  feed,  eggs,  and  profits  visualized;  brief  placards,  arrows;  and  other 
ways  are  used  to  make  the  poultry  raiser  want  to  read  every  word.     (Ind.  Ext.  Serv.) 


Those  who  have  used  simple  one-idea  exhibits  such  as 
are  suggested  in  this  manual,  report  that  they  attracted 
more  attention  and  held  interest  longer  than  complex 
miscellaneous  exhibits  would  have  done. 

Most  exhibits,  like  advertisements,  contain  too  much 
reading  matter.  The  average  visitor  at  fairs  usually 
spends  but  a  minute  or  two  at  each  booth,  often  observ- 
ing only  what  he  can  when  walking  by  without  stop- 
ping. Booth  displays  should  therefore  be  made  so 
simple  and  interesting  that  even  the  casual  observer 
will  stop  to  study  them.  What  cannot  be  read  and  un- 
derstood in  1  or  2  minutes  will  appeal  to  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  those  who  pass.  The  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  people  observe  determines  more  than  any- 
thing else  how  much  information  they  will  carry  away. 
There  can  be  the  main  "splash"  or  big  idea  for  casual 
observers  and  secondary  features  or  details  for  those 
who  want  more  information. 

Some  farm,  home,  or  community  problem  or  some 
kind  of  extension  work  in  which  they,  their  children, 


or  their  neighbors  have  taken  an  important  part  usually 
is  of  interest  to  local  people.  They  will  encourage 
others  to  attend  the  exhibit  if  they  helped  to  plan  and 
prepare  it. 

Interest  involves  recognition  of  something  closely 
connected  with  previous  experience — a  thing  recog- 
nized as  old,  yet  having  important  application  to  an 
immediate  problem  or  to  the  observer's  welfare.  It  is 
increased  by  arousing  curiosity  and  then  giving  more 
information  about  a  thing,  especially  to  create  a  clear 
understanding  of  immediate  need  or  probable  future 
use. 

Suggestions  for  saving  time,  effort,  and  money  are 
thought  provoking.  Farmers  are  more  interested  in 
learning  to  recognize  three  or  four  of  the  most  de- 
structive insects,  what  damage  they  cause,  and  how  to 
control  them,  than  they  are  in  displays  showing  the 
life  history  of  many  insects.  A  well-mounted  and 
classified  collection  of  a  hundred  species  will  not  get 
much  attention  unless  the  labels  used  tell  how  certain 
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groups  of  insects  reduce  crop  yields  and  farm  income. 

A  display  of  methods  for  testing  different  kinds  of 
cloth  for  inferior  quality  becomes  more  impressive  by 
including  samples  that  have  worn  badly  because  of 
defects  in  the  fibers  themselves  or  in  the  way  they  were 
treated  or  woven. 

Method  demonstrations  at  exhibits  help  to  hold  inter- 
est, especially  if  they  appeal  to  such  motives  as  love  of 
children  or  the  desire  for  good  food,  health,  profit, 
pleasure,  and  adornment.  Many  people  linger  to  see 
attractive  4^H  Club  girls  giving  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion. A  crowd  before  an  exhibit  encourages  others  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 

Everyone  is  a  consumer.  The  rapid  increase  in  pub- 
lications and  articles  relating  to  consumer  problems 
shows  that  consumer  interest  is  being  strengthened  and 
broadened.  City  people  are  interested  in  educational 
work  that  will  tend  to  insure  an  adequate  and  sanitary 
food  supply  at  low  cost.  They  also  desire  prosperity 
(fig.  5)  in  the  surrounding  country  that  will  result 
in  more  work  at  higher  wages  or  more  sales  and  profits 
to  businessmen.  Some  such  titles  as  "When  Farmers 
Make  Money,  Business  Picks  Up,"  have  been  used  to 
express  this  idea  in  exhibits. 


The  average  visitor  at  faii>  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  information  present<  <l 
as  does  the  person  who  prepared  it.  Many  exhibitors 
unconsciously  present  what  is  of  greatest  interest  to 
themselves,  rather  than  what  would  be  of  most  inter- 
est and  help  to  their  audience. 

Exhibits  containing  some  kind  of  entertainment 
usually  are  well  attended.  Millions  of  rural  people 
accustomed  to  seeing  cows  milked  in  the  barn  or  in 
the  barnyard,  flocked  to  a  glass  enclosure  at  the  Nev 
York  World's  Fair  and  craned  their  necks  to  see  50 
cows  milked  on  a  "rotolactor,"  or  revolving  platform. 
These  farm  animals  in  unusual  surroundings  drew 
more  people  than  did  any  other  food  exhibit  at  the 
fair. 

Features  that  are  reminders  of  events  such  as  picnics, 
circus  days,  and  Christmas,  appeal  strongly  to  the  in- 
terest of  younger  4^H  Club  members.  The  odor  of 
food,  especially  when  cooking — bread  and  cookies  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  oven  or  freshly  roasted  coffee — 
stimulates  favorable  interest. 

Being  given  an  opportunity  to  take  part  helps  to 
develop  interest  in  the  activity  or  idea  presented. 
Consequently,  at  many  educational  exhibit-  visitors  are 
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flflaintenance  of  Iowa's  soil  resources  ie  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  state     Eleven  test  demonstra- 
tion farms  in  Union  County  have  adopted  a  system  of  roan 
agement  which  will  main-^^^^^^^tain  fertility,  ronsem  Boil 
and  water,  and .  ^£j  Vlh.  provide  for 
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figure  .». — Grumpj  and  Happ]  and  their  comments  were  used  to  1  >n ■  1« I  interest  in  soil  saving  and  prosperity!  1  hej 
could  have  guided  ilio  attention  toward  >id«-  panels  even  better  if  each  had  carried  .i  long  m.iO  reaching  past 
the  molding  toward  the  first  word  of  the  caption  below  them.     (Iowa  I'.xi.  Serv.) 
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encouraged  to  press  a  button  to  see  a  picture;  to  start 
certain  parts  of  the  exhibit  in  motion;  to  turn  panels; 
to  look  at  something  under  a  microscope  or  magnifying 
glass;  to  look  through  a  peephole  to  see  a  small  display; 
to  guess  the  weight  of  an  object  or  the  number  of  units 
involved. 

Working  cross-word  puzzles  or  giving  the  answers  to 
quizzes  is  universally  enjoyed.  After  studying  exhibits 
giving  practical  answers  to  a  few  important  farm  and 
home  problems,  each  person  can  be  given  a  "quiz  card" 
to  indicate  ideas  learned  from  the  exhibits.  The  an- 
swers can  be  discussed  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
booths,  and  those  who  have  the  most  correct  answers 
can  be  commended.  The  true-false  method  or  crossing 
out  of  all  but  right  words  in  sentences  will  speed  up 
answering  10  questions,  for  example.  Such  public 
participation  relieves  monotony  and  is  appreciated  and 
remembered  as  unusual  and  satisfying.  (See  score 
card,  p.  38.)  Opportunity  to  practice  what  has 
been  taught  in  the  demonstration  speeds  the  learning 
process. 

Exhibits  should  be  planned  to  interest  a  large  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  Home-equipment,  food, 
and  health  exhibits  planned  by  home  economics  spe- 
cialists primarily  for  the  attention  of  farm  women, 
should  be  adapted  to  interest  farm  men  as  well.  Ex- 
hibits intended  primarily  to  interest  the  farmer  fre- 
quently should  be  adapted  to  interest  his  wife. 

The  friendly  attitude  manifested  toward  a  tired 
public  by  an  alert  exhibit  attendant  brings  large  returns 
in  renewed  interest.  Interest  in  comparable  exhibits 
can  be  stimulated  by  using  a  small  printed  "popular- 
vote"  card  containing  the  statement,  "Vote  for  your 
choice  of  the  best  exhibits."  Allow  space  for  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  first,  second,  and  third  choice  or  for 
checking  the  title  of  a  favorite  exhibit. 

Motivate  Through  Effective  Appeals 

Strong  desire  to  get  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  life 
and  to  avoid  insofar  as  possible  losses,  annoyances, 
griefs,  and  hardships,  either  experienced  or  anticipated, 
determines  nearly  all  human  action.  Farm  people  ap- 
proach new  ideas  or  remedies  presented  in  exhibits 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  application  to  problems  on 
their  own  farms  or  in  their  own  homes.  The  response 
to  appeals  depends  on  what  desires  are  the  strongest  in 
the  minds  of  those  concerned.  Response  to  a  universal 
appeal  such  as  the  desire  for  self-preservation  is  most 
easily  obtained.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  quick 
and  effective  motivation  was  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 


which  firmly  united  and  suddenly  mobilized  the  minds, 
of  our  entire  population  for  war.  While  the  country 
was  at  war,  many  war  slogans  such  as  "Food  for 
Freedom,"  "Keep  'em  Flying,"  "Keep  'em  Fed  and 
Fighting,"  and  "Vegetables  for  Vitality  and  Victory," 
were  used  to  develop  the  will  to  produce,  lend,  sacrifice, 
and  fight  to  win. 

To  make  a  careful  analysis  of  methods  of  motivation 
or  persuasion  is  important  in  determining  which  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  effective  appeals  in  relation  to 
each  exhibit  planned.  Erosion  control,  for  example,  is 
of  general  interest,  but  conscious  desire  for  it  might 
not  be  strong  until  the  special  advantages  of  terracing 
and  contouring  are  mentioned.  More  farmers  will  de- 
cide to  terrace  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  this  prac- 
tice will  prevent  soil  washing  and  if  the  necessary 
equipment  recommended  seems  practical,  easy  to  use, 
time  saving,  efficient,  and  inexpensive.  Enlarged  photo- 
graphs of  prominent  successful  farmers  following  the 
contouring  practice  usually  please  the  farmers  whose 
pictures  are  used  in  the  exhibit  and  help  to  persuade 
those  who  see  them  to  adopt  the  practice. 

A  careful  analysis  of  136  of  the  more  important  ex- 
hibits at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry3  showed  the  following:  Fundamentally 
educational,  67  percent;  health  appeal  used.  26  per- 
cent; comfort  or  convenience,  24  percent;  safety,  18 
percent;  food  or  diet,  15  percent.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent of  these  large  exhibits  were  mechanically  operated, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  provided  some  way  for 
people  to  take  part. 

An  appeal  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  save  a 
few  cents,  is  not  apt  to  receive  much  response  from 
prosperous  farm  people  unless  it  is  connected  with 
some  other  appeal.  If  a  recommended  practice,  such 
as  raising  and  eating  more  fresh  vegetables  to  reduce 
the  cash  cost  of  living,  is  also  a  good  way  to  improve 
health  and  vitality,  it  carries  a  double  appeal.  Effec- 
tive exhibits  can  be  built  around  such  subjects  as  "Eat 
Vitamins  for  Health"  and  "Improved  Pastures  In- 
crease Milk  Production"  (fig.  6). 

Analysis  of  Advertising  Appeals 

Because  of  the  similarity  in  purpose  and  in  arrange- 
ment used  in  educational  exhibits  and  in  display  ad- 


8  New  York  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  exhibition 
techniques:  a  summary  of  exhibition  practice,  based  on 
surveys  conducted  at  the  new  york  and  san  francisco 
world's  fairs  of  1939.     131  pp.,  illus.    New  York  City.    1940. 
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Figure  6. — White  belt  of  the  black  "travel  message"  machine  on  the  table  in   foreground  helps  to  tell  the  health 
story.     Only  part  of  the  message  is  in  view  on  the  belt,  which  travels  from  right  to  left.      (III.  Ext.  Serv.) 


vertisements,  the  author  made  a  careful  analysis  of  200 
advertisements  of  leading  corporations.  These  adver- 
tisements represent  the  latest  and  best  ideas  of  outstand- 
ing advertising  designers  and  poster  or  commercial  dis- 
play artists.  Although  persons  engaged  in  public  edu- 
cational work  have  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  preparation  of  exhibits  as  compared 
with  the  amounts  spent  by  corporations,  many  helpful 
suggestions  can  be  obtained  by  studying  advertising 
display  principles  and  methods.  Following  is  a  brief 
Summary  of  the  author's  analysis  of  100  outdoor  bill- 
board posters  and  100  magazine  advertisements  of 
national  advertisers. 


Other  (actors 

included    in    illustra 


Magvine         Outdoor 
displaj         advertising 
advertisement*    posters 
Percent  Percent 


Appeals  used  most  Frequently 


Magazine         Out. I 

displa)  advertising 

ad*  ertisementg  postei  i 

Peicent  P 

Superior  quality  emphasized >1  36 

Low  cost  in  savings I1'  1(> 

Health  and  safety 24  11 

Convenience 21  10 

Appetizing  flavor  of  product 23  20 

Reputation  or  reliability  of  firm 20  17 

Mass  approval  or  testimony 20  8 

love  of  family 12  8 

Beautiftcation 12  3 

Durability. 8  2 


Person's    lace    or    figure 

tion 67  61 

Advertisement  gives  information 6f>  5 

Pictures  show  action 12  ."it 

Diagonal  design  used  in  lay-out 23  48 

Some  words  placed  at  an  angle 2! 

Verbal  command  or  suggestion  used  in  head 

or   subhead 23  It 

To  classify  all  appeals  included  in  each  advertise- 
ment was  difficult  because  of  the  great  variet)  of  ways 
in  which  appeals  were  given  or  implied.  All  items 
listed  under  "other  factors"  helped  to  attract  attention 
or  interest  the  reader.  The  magazine  advertisements 
contained  an  average  of  almost  1  appeals,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  onl)  1.48  in  outdoor  billboard 
displays.  Among  the  other  appeals  or  motivating  in- 
fluences were  efficiency,  fear,  self-preservation,  profit, 
utility,  economy  of  time,  modernity,  stvle.  vitaliiv. 
beauty,  cleanliness,  comfort,  service,  and  curiosity, 

People  want  to  lead,  excel,  construct,   imitate,  and  be 

patriotic.  The)  also  want  pleasure,  entertainment, 
recognition,  friends,  recreation,  sympathy,  prosperity, 
and  security.      Nearly  all  attempts  to  interest  01  ciuom- 
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age  adoption  of  new  or  improved  farm  and  home  prac- 
tices will  involve  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  moti- 
vating appeals  mentioned. 

Influence  Through  Suggestion 

Psychologists  say  that  argument  appeals  to  reason, 
but  suggestion  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Most  of  us  respond  more  readily  to  suggestion 
than  to  argument,  especially  if  the  reasoning  involved 
in  understanding  the  argument  given  requires  consider- 
able effort.  An  idea  well  presented  by  suggestion  is 
likely  to  meet  with  more  direct  response  and  accept- 
ance than  one  presented  by  argument,  which  often 
results  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  with  a  consequent 
delay,  caused  by  a  desire  for  additional  facts. 

Ideas  presented  through  suggestion  must  be  pleasing 
and  believable,  without  much  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion or  basis  for  doubt.  For  this  reason  much  display 
advertising  contains  such  words  as  "good"  and  "de- 
pendable." Business  organizations  have  adopted  many 
such  suggestive  expressions  as  certified,  ever-ready, 
wearever,  holeproof,  nonskid,  and  never-rip.  Pictures 
in  commercial  advertisements  suggest  ideas  through 
facial  expressions  of  pleasure  in  eating,  pride  in  dress, 
and  vitality  or  health  in  the  "after-using"  pictures  that 
advertise  foods,  clothing,  and  patent  medicines.  Edu- 
cational exhibits  might,  therefore,  contain  catchy,  sug- 
gestive phrases,  such  as :  Grow  a  garden ;  Eat  the  right 
food;  Care  saves  wear;  Save  the  soil;  Nutrition  in  a 
nutshell;  Wife-saving  kitchens;  Sanitary  sewage-dis- 
posal systems. 

Exhibit  information  should  ring  true.  Confidence 
in  the  facts  presented  can  be  developed  through  the 
testimony  and  experience  of  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Good  will  toward  a  person  or  confidence  in  a  practice 
becomes  a  habit.  The  basis  for  good  will  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  associated  with  the 
person,  article,  or  practice.  Frequent  repetition  of  an 
idea  through  various  means  of  suggestion  leads  people 
to  accept  it  as  truth,  especially  if  the  product  recom- 
mended, such  as  vitamin-enriched  foods,  has  a  fairly 
good  record  built  up  in  the  minds  of  users.  Repetition 
of  any  suggestion  in  various  forms  has  the  effect  of 
increased  emphasis,  first  in  developing  a  favorable 
attitude  of  mind  and  later  in  getting  action. 

Suggestions  should  be  simple  but  positive.  The 
method  used  by  good  clothing  salesmen  has  an  im- 
portant application.  Best  results  are  obtained  if  only 
four  or  five  suits  are  shown  and  but  one  is  recommended 
because  of  its  "perfect  fit"  and  "bargain  price."     If 


too  many  are  shown  to  the  customer,  his  decision  is  • 
harder  to  make.     Similarly,  decision  to  act  is  made 
easier  if  only  a  few  related  suggestions  are  shown  in 
the  exhibit. 

Suggest  or  offer  something  the  observer  wants  as  a 
means  of  increasing  his  happiness  and  welfare.  En- 
courage observers  to  feel  that  a  study  of  the  exhibit  will 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  exhibit  should  go 
far  beyond  suggesting  a  remedy  for  a  human  need. 
Merchants  advertise  clothing  not  simply  as  a  covering 
to  protect  the  body  from  cold,  but  as  a  way  to  look 
well  and  to  attain  self-advancement  and  a  feeling  of 
increased  self-respect.  Many  sellers  of  foods  do  not 
advertise  vegetables,  fruits,  and  milk,  but  use  pictures 
of  clear-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  children  to  suggest  resulting 
health  and  happiness. 

Among  the  more  helpful  "suggestion"  exhibits  used 
in  many  counties  are  those  prepared  under  some  such 
caption  as  "How  will  you  fill  your  market  basket  this 
winter?"  with  a  subheading,  "From  the  farm"  on  one 
side  and  "From  the  garden  and  orchard"  on  the  other. 
Products  from  the  storeroom  and  pantry  such  as  fresh 
and  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  and  canned  meats  are 
shown.  An  exhibit  of  this  kind  creates  a  desire  to 
reduce  cash  expense  and  insure  a  sufficient,  wholesome 
food  supply  by  producing  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
total  food  needs  of  the  family  as  possible. 

Encourage  Decision  and  Action 

To  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  extension  work.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  pro- 
vides for  encouraging  the  adoption  of  practical  infor- 
mation relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
The  longer  the  time  between  arousing  desire  for  adopt- 
ing a  suggested  practice  and  putting  it  into  use,  the 
more  the  danger  that  objections  will  enter  the  mind. 
However,  even  if  desire  to  adopt  the  practice  is  checked 
this  time,  the  mind  will  be  influenced  more  easily  the 
next,  unless  prejudice  enters.  Suggestions  in  the  form 
of  verbal  commands  often  help  people  to  overcome 
objections  and  decide  to  do  what  is  for  their  best  inter- 
est  (fig.  7) . 

Facts  are  presented  to  prove  that  what  is  recom- 
mended is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  do.  Reason  will 
help  to  determine  the  difficulty  and  the  solution.  But 
just  as  reason  often  is  not  of  first  importance  in  a 
decision  to  buy,  so  decision  in  favor  of  a  thing  or 
against  it  is  often  based  upon  feeling.  Arguments  are 
often  looked  for  later  to  justify  a  choice  that  has  already 
been  made. 
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Figure  7. — Most  phrases  and  sentences  begin  with  a  verb 
to  suggest  action.  Moving  arrow,  miniature  buildings, 
and  lighted  transparencies  help  to  hold  interest. 
Transparencies  and  words  in  color  are  difficult  to  pho- 
tograph.     (Ind.  Ext.  Serv.) 

In  bringing  about  the  decision  to  act,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  be  made  to 
seem  easy,  such  as  filling  out  at  the  exhibit  booth  a 
card  requesting  more  information.  When  this  first  step 
has  been  taken  the  next  is  likely  to  follow.  Taking  the 
first  step  is  frequently  an  indication  that  the  person 
concerned  has  decided  to  take  all  the  succeeding  steps 
as  soon  as  he  gets  the  necessary  information  and  finds 
it  convenient  to  do  so. 

Assistance  in  Exhibit  Construction 

Exhibit  construction  should  be  divided  into  small 
definite  assignments  given  to  committees  or  to  a  few 
persons.  Such  assignments  might  include  the  plan- 
ning of  details;  lettering  charts,  placards,  and  cap- 
tions; preparing  models,  mechanical  devices,  and  some- 
times doing  carpenter  work  and  painting  walls  or  back- 
ground. 

Usually,  the  local  exhibit  committee  can  enlist  vol- 
unteer help  to  do  much  o!  such  work  without  cost 
(fig.  8,  p.  12).  The  best  technical  assistance  in  con- 
structing exhibits  often  is  obtainable  from  persons 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  teaching,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  poster-making,  and  store-window  trim- 
ming. 

I  siialb  manual-training  classes  of  local  schools  "i 
a  local  hand)  man  will  give  assistance  in  wood  and 
metal  work.  Teachers  and  their  classes  arc  often  glad 
to  cooperate  in  making  posters,  charts,  and  similar 
things,  especiallj  if  this  can  be  done  as  practical  class 
work.  If  the  aid  of  manual-training  teachers  or  skilled 
mechanics  and  sign   painters   is  obtained.   lhe\    should 


be  given  enough  time  to  do  a  good  job.  I  0  avoid  mis- 
understanding about  the  way  each  part  of  the  exhibit  is 
to  be  constructed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  clear 
typewritten  directions. 

Sources  of  Material 

Before  completing  plans  for  an  educational  exhibit, 
determine  the  best  sources  of  material  in  relation  to  the 
available  funds.  Some  of  the  persons  and  organiza- 
tions that  might  be  consulted  are:  Subject-matter  ex- 
tension specialists  of  the  State  agricultural  college, 
county  extension  agents,  vocational  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  local  merchants;  the  State 
extension  office,  State  university,  and  State  departments 
such  as  public  health;  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Some  extension  specialists,  agencies,  and 
departments  prepare  loan  material. 

Many  manufacturers  will  furnish  exhibit  material 
either  free  or  at  low  cost.  Some  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers, for  example,  will  supply  small  containers  of 
different  fertilizers  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  an  ex- 
hibit. Other  business  firms  usually  are  glad  to  help 
by  furnishing  samples  or  displays  for  presenting  infor- 
mation, especially  if  the  part  they  furnish  can  contain 
a  small  courtesy  card  giving  the  firms  name.  Local 
stores  will  supply  material  such  as  spraying  and  tin 
fighting  equipment  and  kitchen  conveniences  to  -how 
the  various  types  on  the  market.  Other  materials  can 
be  procured  from  local  farmers  and  homemakers. 

What  Materials  To  Use 

Choice  of  material  will  depend  on  the  subject  to  be 
presented,  purpose,  space  allotted,  audience,  what  ma- 
terial is  easy  to  get.  and  funds,  \mong  materials  used 
are  enlarged  photographs,  poster-,  charts  (animated 
and  other  I.  green  growing  plant-,  map-,  graphs,  paint- 
ings, small  or  enlarged  model-,  objects  representing 
persons  or  animals  (fig.  9,  p.  L3),  motion  pictures, 
slide-films,  and  slides  projected  automatically,  trans- 
parencies, and  changing  indirect  buhls.  Select  mate- 
rial-  that  will  he  ol  greatest  interest  and  tell  the  -: 

best. 

Low-priced  materia]  properlj  used  is  frequentlj  as 
effective  as  expensive  material.  Lithograph-  prepared 
for  advertising  can  often  he  obtained  from  merchants 
and  made  suitable  tor  exhibit  use,     I  ife-sized  figures 

of  people  as  well  as  head  and  shoulders  Only,  can   be 

-awed    out    ot    wallhoard    or    plywood    and    painted    to 

look  natural.     Toj  balloons  can  l>e  pamied  to  represent 

faces. 
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Figure  8. — Members  of  local  4— H  Clubs  enjoy  tbe  recognition  and  satisfaction  tbat  come  from  helping  to  prepare 
informative  exbibits.  Tbe  panels  of  parts  studied  and  worked  on  by  the  club  are  assembled  around  tbe  trac- 
tor.    (Nebr.  Ext.  Serv.) 


A  model  of  a  person  can  be  made  by  fastening  to- 
gether 2-  by  2-inch  wooden  supporting  pieces  and  using 
smaller  strips  for  the  arms.  To  have  a  person  stand 
as  a  model  will  be  helpful  in  building  the  frame  in  de- 
sired position.  Pad  the  body  and  each  limb  of  the 
model  with  excelsior  or  cotton  and  hold  in  place  by 
wrapping  with  string.  Wire,  bent  and  tacked  to  the 
hand  to  form  fingers,  may  be  wrapped  with  cotton. 
Form  the  head  of  excelsior  or  cotton  and  cover  with 
white  cloth,  on  which  paint  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
or  use  a  mask.  Dress  the  model  in  the  desired  clothing 
and  cover  the  hands  with  gloves.  Having  the  face, 
especially  if  turned  away  from  the  spectators,  partly 
hidden  by  a  hat  reduces  the  time  necessary  for  making 
the  face. 


A  composition  head-and-shoulders  display  figure 
may  be  borrowed,  or  it  may  be  purchased  for  about 
$8;  a  24-inch  baby  mannikin  with  adjustable  arms 
costs  about  $20;  an  adjustable  clown,  elf,  or  Santa 
Claus  about  $35;  and  a  full-sized  figure  of  a  man  or 
woman  about  $100,  depending  on  the  composition. 

Wallboard  of  several  kinds  and  colors  in  sheets  4  by 
8  feet  or  larger  and  from  Yg  to  %  inch  thick  usually 
can  be  purchased  from  local  dealers.  Cardboard  of 
double  thickness,  28  by  44  inches,  can  be  bought  in 
different  colors  at  about  30  cents  a  sheet.  Double- 
faced  corrugated  board  30  by  45  inches  costs  about  20 
cents  a  sheet  and  water  paints  can  be  used  to  color  it. 
Display  paper  in  a  large  variety  of  colors  is  available 
in  rolls.     This  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  most  easily 
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with  an  automatic  tacker  or  staple  gun.  Also  use  a 
staple  remover  sturdy  enough  to  take  out  staples  from 
wood  background. 

Some  vvallboard  is  obtainable  in  preformed  curved 
sections  for  use  in  building  bases  for  displays.  Vari- 
ous plastics  are  available,  including  transparent  sheets 
similar  to  cellophane  for  representing  a  pool  or  stream. 
Much  exhibit  material  and  equipment  can  be  saved  and 
used  from  year  to  year.  Wallboards.  except  plywood, 
should  usually  be  sized  on  both  sides  before  they  are 
painted  to  prevent  warping. 

In  a  small  booth,  grass  may  be  represented  by  moss, 
colored  cork,  green  paper,  coarse  colored  sand,  dyed 
sawdust,  or  finely  cut  raffia.  Some  of  this  material 
costs  about  10  cents  a  quart.  Imitation  grass  made  of 
raffia  is  obtainable  by  the  square  yard  and  in  mats  3 
by  6  feet.  Natural  grass  or  other  growing  crops  also 
may  be  used.  Small  pieces  of  sponge  or  steel  wool 
mounted  and  colored  green  can  represent  trees.  Plastic 
snow  costs  about  $3  or  $4  a  bushel. 

Small  models  of  many  objects  such  as  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  people,  animals,  and  buildings  may  be 
purchased  at  5-  and  10-cent  stores.  Among  others  for 
sale  are  small  models  of  medical  units  with  tents,  am- 
bulances, doctors,  nurses,  stretcher  bearers,  and  trans- 
port trucks.  Small  plastic  models  of  principal  breeds 
of  dairy  cows  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  about  $7 
each.     These  are  about  10  inches  long. 

Plaster  of  paris,  papier-mache,  balsa-wood,  and  plas- 
tic-wood models  of  certain  objects  such  as  some  animals 
or  insects  can  be  made  up.  Many  accurate  reproduc- 
tions of  specimens  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  can  be 
purchased.  Papier-mache  powder  can  be  purchased 
ready  for  use  when  water  is  added.  A  pound  of  it  can 
be  made  up  from  plaster  of  paris,  8  ounces;  dry  soft 
scrap  paper.  1  ounce;  water,  4  ounces;  and  best  qual- 
ity of  fish  glue,  5  tablespoonfuls.  Soak  newspaper, 
torn  in  small  pieces,  overnight.  Rub  the  wet  paper 
between  the  palms  of  the  bauds  until  it  is  ground  to  a 
pulp.  Add  glue  to  the  water.  Add  plaster  and  pulp. 
Knead  to  a  heav\  dough.'  Cardboard,  wood,  or  tin  are 
good  materials  for  making  small  models  of  buildings. 
(See  p.  3.)  Cans  ma\  be  set  up  to  represent  silos 
and  pillars.     Wax  models  of  vegetables,   fruits,  and 

meats  ma)   be  borrowed,  made,  or  purchased,  but  cut- 


outs of  these  objects  also  are  effective  and  are  easiei 
to  get.  Wax  models  of  some  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  bought  at  a  relatively  low  cost  at  5-  and  10-cent 
stores. 

Remember  that  the  persons  best  informed  in  a  par- 
ticular subject-matter  field  are  most  apt  to  overestimate 
the  amount  of  technical  information  the  average  ob- 
server can  understand  or  will  take  time  to  read.  V  - 
cording  to  the  1940  census,  30  percent  of  all  rural 
people  25  years  of  age  or  older  in  this  country  have 
had  only  a  sixth-grade  education  or  less.  Avoid  litter- 
ing the  booth  with  unrelated  material  that  does  not 
definitely  further  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  (fig.  L0, 
p.  14). 


Taft,  William  Nelson,    handbook  oi   window  displays. 

128  |>|'..  illus.     Ncu    York.      L926. 
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igure  ''. — Pictures  obtained  from  ■  grocery-store  ad- 
vertisement supplied  different  parts  of  tli<--«-  atten- 
tion-getting cut-outs.  Hod:  and  legs  of  the  larger  ti^- 
ure  were  made  of  a  lithograph  of  a  queer!)  shaped 
carrot.     (Md.  Ext.  Serv.) 
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Figure  10. — All  material  shown  is  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  this  one-idea  exhibit.  Plates  of  fertilizers  and 
lime,  placed  on  corrugated  cardboard  pillars  instead  of  on  tables,  give  this  booth  a  more  interesting  and  pleasing 
appearance.     Reflector  spotlight  at  upper  left  corner.      (Wis.  Ext.  Serv.) 


Too  many  secondary  features  distract  some  attention 
that  should  be  given  to  the  primary  objects. 

Details  can  be  furnished  through  distribution  of 
folders,  cards,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  distribute  too  much  printed  material,  because  the 
interests  of  the  average  person  are  not  so  broad  as  those 
of  the  trained  observer,  and  too  many  details  tend  to 
confuse  him.  The  cards  and  leaflets  that  look  inter- 
esting and  promise  a  solution  to  an  important  problem 
have  the  "inside  track"  in  the  race  for  each  person's 
available  time. 

Since  so  many  of  our  sense  impressions  come  through 
the  eye  (discussed  on  pp.  4  and  5),  a  large  amount  of 
illustrative  material  should  be  used.  If  possible  pre- 
sent the  idea  through  more  than  one  sense  impression. 
A  phonograph  record  can  be  used  to  let  people  hear 
the  facts.  If  foods  are  displayed,  visitors  might  be 
invited  to  taste  a  small  sample  and  get  the  pleasant 
odor  of  foods  in  preparation. 
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Arrangement 

Use  of  Floor  Space 

In  planning,  consider  first  such  things  as  floor  space 
available,  location  of  doors  and  windows,  and  nearness 
to  other  attractions.  Educational  exhibits  should  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  seen  and  studied  conveniently, 
without  much  competition  from  amusement  features, 
noisy  machinery,  or  commercial  exhibits  that  have  a 
barker. 

Always  keep  the  audience  and  its  usual  path  of  travel 
in  mind  when  arrangement  is  planned.  Systematic 
examination  should  be  made  easy.  Arrange  material 
to  provide  a  logical  starting  point  for  observation. 
Having  visitors  move  in  one  direction  is  much  less 
confusing  than  having  them  move  in  both  directions. 
When  several  exhibit  booths  are  contained  in  a  large 
room  where  visitors  may  take  their  choice  of  going 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  use  some  method  for  guiding 
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Figure  11. — Traffic 
sign  directs  visitor 
to  different  kinds 
of  4-H  exhibits. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 


them  along  a  given  route.  Guide 
rails  or  ropes  and  a  guide  sign 
may  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  suggest  which  way  to  turn 
(fig.  11). 

If  several  one-idea  exhibits 
are  to  be  presented,  develop  a 
floor  plan  that  divides  them  into 
booths,  groups,  or  separate 
units,  all  related  to  the  central 
theme.  Small  partitions,  screens, 
tape,  rope  railing,  or  a  lattice 
fence  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Division  may  even  be 
shown  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
partition  similar  to  those  used 
in  many  department-store  win- 
dows. 

Having  the  booth  about  25 
percent  wider  at  the  front  than 
at  the  back  makes  easier  the 
reading  of  statements  on  the  side 
walls.  Materials  should  not  be 
placed  so  near  the  front  of  the 

booth  that  they  are  hidden  by  people  in  the  first  row. 
A  front  railing  often  is  desirable. 

Background 

Planning  a  background  for  an  exhibit  is  like  setting  a 
stage  for  a  play.  Educational  effectiveness  depends  as 
much  on  arrangement  and  method  of  presentation  as  on 
the  subject  matter  presented.  The  most  important  infor- 
mation should  be  presented  at  eye  level.  Exhibit  ma- 
terial should  be  placed  not  lower  than  18  inches  from 
the  floor  or  higher  than  7  to  8  feet,  depending  on  the 
distance  from  the  front  of  the  booth  to  the  back  wall. 
To  be  seen  more  easily,  panels  are  frequently  set  on 
standards  2  to  3  feet  from  the  floor.  For  comparison  or 
emphasis,  parts  of  the  exhibit  may  be  placed  in  small 
cut-out  openings,  or  light  boxes  placed  in  the  back- 
ground panels.  One  of  ihe  latest  ideas  in  store-w  indow 
displays  that  also  can  be  used  in  exhibits  is  to  block 
them  into  what  seems  to  be  a  frame.  A  margin  of  open 
space  is  desirable  between  the  tops  of  posters  or  chart 
material  and  the  ceiling  or  top  of  the  background. 

Surrey  B  describes  space  in  the  background  as  "focus, 
field,  and  fringe."  The  focal  point  is  the  optical  center 
toward  which  the  eye  most  natural!)    looks.     The  field 


1  Surrey,  Richard,    layout  umimom  in  advertising,    l'l11' 
pp.,  illus.    New  York.    1929. 


is  the  area  around  this  center,  in  which  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  exhibit  usually  are  placed.  The 
fringe  is  the  remainder  of  the  space  toward  which  the 
eye  will  not  go  naturally  without  the  use  of  a  pointing 
device. 

Exhibit  arrangements  to  draw  attention,  should  sug- 
gest that  something  has  just  happened  or  is  going  to 
happen.  On  the  back  wall,  material  becomes  more  in- 
teresting and  forceful  if  it  follows  a  strong  diagonal 
line,  usually  running  from  the  upper  left  toward  the 
lower  right  corner  through  or  near  the  optical  center. 
This  direction  is  natural,  because  we  read  from  left  to 
right  and  downward.  In  outdoor  advertising,  where 
the  most  rapid  review  is  necessary,  diagonal  arrange- 
ment is  used  more  frequently  and  effectively  than  hori- 
zontal lay-out.     (See  fig.  13,  p.  17.) 

The  diagonal  lay-out  has  been  used  relatively  little 
in  exhibits,  but  is  increasing  in  popularity.  The  more 
conservative  horizontal  lay-out  arrangement  encour- 
ages slower  and  more  thoughtful  reading. 

Balance  or  symmetry  should  be  studied  in  an  exhibit 
as  it  would  be  in  a  picture.  Good  balance  is  attained 
if  the  more  important  objects  have  their  proper  place 
in  relation  to  their  importance  and  power  ol  attracting 
attention.  Secondary  objects  should  be  given  second- 
ary place.  Bisymmetrical  balance  is  produced  by  hav- 
ing both  sides  as  much  alike  as  possible,  similar  ob- 
jects being  placed,  with  reference  to  size,  shape,  and 
color,  about  the  same  distance  from  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  exhibit  (fig.  12.  p.  16). 
Another  form  of  balance  employs  the  principle  of  the 
steelyard  or  seesaw  board,  on  which  unequal  weights 
balance  each  other  at  unequal  distances  from  the  cen- 
ter. For  instance,  a  man  on  one  side  1  feet  from  the 
center  may  balance  a  child  8  feet  from  it  on  the  othei 
side. 

Exact  horizontal  and  perpendicular  balance  suggests 
inactivity  and  tends  to  be  less  interesting.  Diagonal 
lines  and  triangles  are  more  apt  to  attract  attention  be- 
cause when  used  in  showing  a  man  running  or  a  water- 
fall rushing  down  a  mountainside,  lot  example.  thc\ 
Suggest  motion  and  life.  The  part  of  the  exhibit  to  be 
emphasized  or  brought  most  fbrcibl)  to  the  attention 
usually    should    be    placed    where    the    diagonal    "line" 

come-  closest   to  the   Focal   point.     Some  authorities 

maintain,  however,  that  the  center  of  interest,  it   it  has 

sufficient  drawing  power,  need  not  be  placed  at  or  new 

the  "optical"  center, 

If  a  Strong  center  of  Interest  is  on  (he  hack  wall,  the 

lelt  panel  probablj  will  not  be  read  first,  even  though 

approach   to   the  booth   is   from   the   right.      The  right- 
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Figure  12. — Bisymmetrical  balance,  with  each  pari  on  one  side  of  the  center  having  a  counterpart  on  the  other. 
Quality  products  are  displayed  on  the  table  at  back ;  interesting  foreground  shows  equipment  for  preserving 
and  storing.     (Ind.  Ext.  Serv.) 


hand  wing  or  wall,  as  faced  by  the  audience,  will  ordi- 
narily receive  more  attention  because  one  naturally 
begins  reading  at  the  center  of  interest  or  the  back 
panel.  The  left  wall  of  the  booth  can  in  most  instances 
best  be  used  for  supplementary  material,  to  be  read  only 
by  those  most  interested.  In  contrast  types  of  exhibits 
the  left  panel  usually  shows  the  bad  or  "before  using" 
situation,  while  the  right  panel  shows  the  good  or  "after 
using"  situation. 

Methods  for  Eye  Guidance 

The  eye  is  usua.lly  attracted  strongly  toward  parts  of 
the  exhibit  in  which  action  takes  place  or  is  suggested. 
Since  the  eye  rarely  takes  in  the  entire  exhibit  at  once, 
it  should  be  led  from  the  major  center  of  interest  to 
supporting  material  until  the  entire  exhibit  has  been 
examined  (fig.  13) .  If  a  device  is  needed  to  point  from 
the  center  of  interest  to  less  important  material  placed 
in  the  fringe,  the  use  of  some  actual  part  of  the  exhibit, 
rather  than  an  arrow  or  ribbon,  is  preferable. 


Either  continuous  or  broken  lines  are  sometimes  de- 
sirable for  pointing  to  the  center  of  interest,  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  lead  to  the  hub.  The  term  "lines" 
refers  to  any  part  of  the  exhibit,  such  as  a  row  of  ob- 
jects, dots,  or  groups  of  words  lettered  in  the  same  color 
which  tend  to  guide  the  eye  and  influence  the  observer 
to  follow  the  intended  order  for  review.  In  advertising, 
a  pointing  finger,  an  arm,  a  beam  of  light,  or  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  a  cane  or  other  object  in  a  person's  hand, 
is  frequently  used  for  eye  guidance.  Sometimes  a  fig- 
ure is  animated  to  move  a  pointer,  pencil,  or  other 
object  across  the  message  of  special  interest. 

Partly  for  eye  guidance,  characters  representing 
people  or  animals  used  in  the  exhibit  ordinarily  should 
face  the  factual  material  presented.  The  eyes  can  be 
guided  by  a  cut-out  figure  looking  at  the  center  of  in- 
terest. A  brief  caption  or  other  statement  placed  at  an 
angle  about  halfway  between  the  upper  left  corner  and 
the  focal  point  also  tends  to  lead  the  eye  into  the  ex- 
hibit.    Although  limited  use  of  bright-colored  ribbons 
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sometimes  helps  to  direct  attention,  too  many  ribbons  or 
streamers  conneeting  different  parts  or  less  important 
places  of  interest  confuse  and  turn  away  many  who 
otherwise  would  stop  to  study. 

Pleasing   Appearance 

Attractiveness,  forcefulness.  and  simplicity  all  are 
important.  Exhibits  must  be  honest,  friendly,  attrac- 
tive, and  occasionally  display  a  sense  of  humor.  To  be 
pleasing  to  the  observer,  they  must  have  an  orderly 
arrangement  and  neatly  lettered,  clean  charts  and  plac- 
ards. Instead  of  covering  all  the  wall  space  and  mak- 
ing the  display  look  like  a  second-hand  store  window, 
leave  a  relatively  large  amount  of  open  space.  At  the 
same  time  present  enough  material  to  get  the  idea 
"across."  Pin  or  tack  charts  securely  to  the  back- 
ground instead  of  fastening  them  to  a  string,  which 
might  sag.  If  necessary,  brace  the  frame  with  angle 
irons  to  keep  the  corner  posts  perpendicular  to  the 
floor.  Arrange  the  material  used  in  harmonious 
relationship. 

Make  the  background  of  plain  material,  neutral  in 
color.  Manila  wrapping  paper,  plain  wallpaper, 
beaverboard,  plywood,  wood-grain  paper,  and  cloth  all 
are  good.  The  background,  whether  wall  or  table, 
should  be  clean  and  attractive.  When  appropriate, 
cardboard  or  crepe  paper  may  be  used  to  trim  the  back- 
ground or  objects  within  the  booth.  Colored  corru- 
gated paper  is  available  in  20-foot  rolls,  30,  48,  and  60 
inches  wide;  crepe  paper  in  all  colors,  some  of  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  fireproofed  or  made  flame  re- 
sistant; paper  covered  with  silver,  gold,  or  copper  foil 
or  special  kinds  resembling  taffeta,  or  velours. 

The  center  of  interest  and  the  reinforcing  material 
should  be  tied  together  into  one  unified  pleasing  ex- 
hibit. To  group  the  material  displayed  on  walls  and 
enclose  the  groups  within  a  border  or  molding  some- 
times is  desirable  (fig.  14,  p.  18).  Some  authorities. 
however,  believe  a  wide  panel  border  is  undesirable,  as 
it  tends  to  keep  the  eye  out. 

Exhibits  are  presented  to  advantage  in  their  normal 
setting,  as  poultry-house  equipment  in  a  booth  made 
to  appear  like  pail  of  a  poultry  house,  and  kitchen 
equipment  in  what  appears  to  be  a  typical  kitchen. 

Floor  covering  and  background  should  be  as  appro- 
priate as  possible.  A  pressure  cooker  would  be  out  of 
place  on  a  highly  polished  inahogam  tabic.  Wearing 
apparel  appears  best  on  hangers,  forms,  or  figures  mosl 
commonly    used    in    up-to-date   store    windows.       Even 


Figure  13. — A  diagonal  track  «a>  run  across  the  hack- 
ground  to  carry  the  eye  past  the  center  panel  to  the 
pictures  and  information  at  the  right.      (U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.) 

more  effective  is  the  use  of  living  models  such  as  those 
appearing  in  4-H  fashion  shows  or  demonstration 
booths. 

Decorations  should  support  the  theme  presented. 
Have  them  simple  and  not  gaudy.  To  lend  character 
to  the  booth,  a  little  of  the  material  to  which  it  relates 
may  sometimes  be  used  advantageoush  lor  decoration, 
as  corn  ears  or  stalks  used  conservativel)  in  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  relating  to  corn,  or  alfalfa  plants  in  a 
booth  relating  to  alfalfa.  Department-store  and  other 
show-window  displays  provide  additional  suggestions 
for  making  attractive  exhibits.  Good  ideas  on  improv- 
ing appearance  can  also  be  obtained  from  a  stud]  of 
posters,  the  advertising  on  billboards  and  in  magazines 
and  catalogs  of  displa\  equipment  and  supplies. 

Lighting 

A  well-lighted  exhibit  attracts  attention  ami  i-  eaSj 
to  Study.  11  it  can  be  so  arranged,  the  light  should  be 
evenly  distributed.  Light  fixture-  should  be  con- 
cealed whenever  possible  in  order  that  attention  ma\  be 
directed  to  the  objects  displayed  and  not  to  the  means 

of  lighting.  Reflected  or  concealed  lights  eliminate 
glare.     Footlights  bring  out  detail  at  the  front  of  a 

booth.      People  arc   likcK    to  centci    thcii    attention  on 

the  most  brilliantl)  lighted  parts  of  the  exhibit  Arti- 
ficial lights  back  ol  fruil  and  vegetable  display  -  in  glass 
jars  help  to  increase  their  attractiveness.  Shadows,  a 
window,  or  an\  strong  light  facing  the  audience  from 

the  back  of  the  booth  should  be  avoided. 

floodlights.  Rood  bulbs,  or  spotlights  ate  sometimes 
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Figure  14. — Neatly   framed  pictures  and  a  relatively  large   amount   of   unfilled   space   give   this   portable   exhibit   a 

pleasing  appearance.     (111.  Ext.  Serv.) 


desirable  for  providing  emphasis,  because  a  brightly 
lighted  object  or  booth  makes  a  quick  and  lasting  im- 
pression. An  inexpensive  150-  or  300-watt  incandes- 
cent reflector  spotlight  or  floodlight  bulb  may  be  used. 
Such  bulbs  contain  a  silver  coating  on  the  inside  of  the 
neck  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  using  an 
outside  reflector.  To  produce  colored  light  effects, 
sheets  of  theatrical  gelatin  in  many  different  colors  are 
available  for  covering  small  light  bulbs.  These 
gelatin  sheets  can  be  placed  around  the  bulb  and  fas- 
tened with  a  wire  or  string.  For  large  spotlights,  use 
a  color  clip  or  filter. 

Effective  Use  of  Co/or 

The  increasing  demand  for  motion  pictures  in  tech- 
nicolor is  a  good  indication  of  people's  interest  in  color. 
Everyone  is  affected  by  color.  It  can  add  interest, 
beauty,  and  emotional  appeal.  It  can  cheer  and  wel- 
come or  annoy  and  displease.  Colors  for  a  booth 
should  be  selected  wisely.  Keep  in  mind  the  harmony 
of  colors  and  their  use  for  emphasis  and  for  readability 
when  used  in  lettering.  Plants  and  their  environment 
are  among  the  best  examples  of  good  color  harmony. 

Some  persons  have  an  "eye"  for  color;  but  for  those 


who  do  not  have  an  instinctive  understanding  of  color 
harmony,  a  good  color  wheel  is  helpful.  Color  wheels 
are  available  in  some  State  extension  bulletins  on 
clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

Our  attitude  toward  color  has  evolved  through  the 
association  in  our  minds  of  various  experiences  with 
objects  of  different  color.  Reds,  oranges,  and  yellows 
stimulate,  attract,  and  excite.  Their  use  is  often  de- 
sirable where  the  amount  of  light  is  limited.  They 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  so  make  a  strong  im- 
pression. We  associate  these  colors  with  fire,  danger, 
warmth,  and  sunlight.  These  warm  colors  are  advanc- 
ing colors.  On  the  other  hand,  green,  blue,  and  purple 
are  soothing,  cool,  and  restful  colors.  We  associate 
them  with  grass,  water,  and  sky.  These  cool  colors 
are  receding. 

Lightness  and  darkness  also  can  be  used  to  create  a 
sense  of  increased  or  reduced  space.  Colors  that  are 
light  seem  to  increase  the  size  of  objects;  colors  that 
are  dark  decrease  their  apparent  size.  A  small  booth 
appears  larger  in  light  colors  than  in  dark.  The  lines 
of  a  dark  letter  on  a  light  background  will  look  nar- 
rower than  those  of  a  light  letter  of  the  same  size  and 
width  on  a  dark  background. 
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Studies  at  the  psychological  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  °  show  that,  in  the  order  listed, 
blue,  green,  and  red  are  the  most  preferred  colors; 
orange,  red,  and  blue  have  the  greatest  attention  value; 
and  yellow,  green,  and  orange  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  luminosity  or  brightness.  Whether  measured  in 
terms  of  speed  of  reading  or  distance  that  words  can  be 
read,  the  most  important  factor  is  the  contrast  in  bright- 
ness between  color  of  printed  letters  and  background. 
The  color  combinations  that  can  be  read  most  easily  at 
the  greatest  distance  are  listed  in  order  as  follows:  Dark 
blue  on  white  background,  black  on  yellow,  green  on 
white,  black  on  white,  green  on  red,  red  on  yellow,  and 
red  on  white.  Authorities  do  not  agree  on  long-dis- 
tance readability  of  different  color  combinations,  be- 
cause different  shades  of  the  same  color,  when  tested, 
may  give  different  results,  especially  when  other  con- 
ditions vary.  Considering  speed  of  reading,  the  order 
of  legibility  is  black  on  white,  green  on  white,  blue  on 
white,  and  black  on  yellow. 

Colors,  to  be  combined  harmoniously,  must  be  re- 
lated. Sometimes  this  can  be  accomplished  by  relating 
the  hues,  sometimes  by  relating  their  light-to-dark 
qualities,  sometimes  their  intensities,  or  by  repetition 
and  balance.  Following  are  five  widely  taught  prin- 
ciples of  color  harmony;  four  of  these  relate  to  the 
use  of  shades  of  colors  and  one  to  the  use  of  the  light- 
to-dark  color  quality. 

1.  Opposite  or  complementar)  color  harmony  is 
produced  by  using  colors  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
color  wheel  or  spectrum.  These  are  impressive  and 
attract  attention. 

2.  Neighboring  or  analogous  harmonics  are  attained 
by  using  colors  closely  related  on  the  color  wheel  or 
spectrum.  They  have  the  same  "key  color,"  such  as 
yellow,  green-yellow,  and  green;  red-purple,  red.  and 
orange-red. 

3.  Triads,  or  three-color  harmonics,  arc  attained  1>\ 
placing  a  triangle,  having  all  sides  equal,  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  color  wheel.  The  colors  at  the  three  points 
of  the  triangle  constitute  the  harmony,  as  yellow,  blue, 
and  red;  blue-purple,  oranue-red,  and  green-yellow. 

4.  A  self-tone  harmonj  is  made  up  of  variations 
within  one  color,  as  cream,  hull,  and  gold;  or  flesh, 
pink,  and  rose. 


"Tinker,  Miles  A.  the  effect  of  color  <>\  visi  \i  ippre- 
Batiom  \m>  perception.  From  the  Psychological  Laboratories 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Genetic  Psychologj  Mono- 
graphs:  Child  Behavior,  \nimal  Behavior,  and  Comparative 
Psychology,  vol.  XI,  No.  2.    Worcester,  Mass.    Februarj   I''!!'. 


5.  When  neutral  shades  such  astray,  black,  and  white 
are  reinforced  with  an  intense  color,  the  result  is  known 
as  accented  neutral. 

The  color  of  the  background  should  be  neutral  or 
less  intense  than  the  objects  shown  on  it.  Liu  hi  gray, 
pale  yellow,  green,  or  a  color  that  has  been  great!) 
"grayed  or  toned  down"  looks  well  with  almost  anj 
color  mounted  on  it.  The  color  of  background  oi 
decorative  material  should  blend  harmoniously  and 
inconspicuously  with  the  material  exhibited  unless  con- 
trast is  desired.  Vivid  colors  should  be  used  sparing!) 
and  on  small  areas;  dull  colors  on  large  areas. 

The  floor  and  material  near  the  floor,  in  the  exhibit 
booth  as  in  a  living  room,  should  be  the  darkest  and  tin- 
ceiling  the  lightest  in  color.  Dark  colors  are  heav) 
and  pull  the  eye  down.  When  too-large  masses  of  dark 
colors  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  booth,  a  top-hea\  \ 
appearance  results.  Use  warm  colors  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  center  of  interest  and  to  one  or  two  other 
points. 

If  the  exhibit  is  to  be  shown  in  artificial  light,  check 
the  colors  under  artificial  light  before  using  them, 
since  colors  that  make  satisfactory  combinations  in 
daylight  may  be  undesirable  in  artificial  light. 

Mechanical   Devices 

The  trend  in  recent  years  toward  the  use  of  action  in 
displays  has  been  rapid  because  an  exhibit  in  motion 
draws  the  attention  of  many  more  people  than  would  a 
similar  still  exhibit.  Electric  motors,  turntables,  os- 
cillating electric  fans,  (lasher  buttons  and  other  flash- 
ing devices,  and  the  conveyor  bell  or  chain  are  among 
the  most  useful  mechanical  devices.  The  story,  told 
with  the  aid  of  these  various  motion  provider-,  should 
be  so  vivid  and  effective  thai  little  of  the  observer's 

attention  i<  drawn  to  the  mechanism  used. 

In  commenting  on  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  to 
attract  attention  and  hold  interest  at  the  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  World's  Fairs,  Cummings1  says,  "IN 

matter    how    or    where    presented,    interesting    physical 
phenomena     luvome    nothing    more    than    amusement 

features  il  some  satisfactory  i\pc  of  explanatorj  label 
is  not  properl)  shown  in  connection  with  them." 

Mechanical  devices  musl  l>c  careful  1)  -<-t  up  where 
the)  can  be  examined  .md  sen  iced  convenient!)  to  keep 
them  running.     "Out-of-order"  signs  anno)  spectators. 


'Cummings,  <     1'     east  is  east  and  west  is  wes 

OBSERVATIONS    <>\     1111     WORLD'S    FAIRS    OF    I1'-"   B1    ON 
MAIN  INTEREST  IS  IN  MUSEUMS       Bllfial      S  N         -         B 

385  pp.,  illus.    Buffalo,  Y  V    194a 
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If  possible,  estimate  how  long  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment will  last  before  placing  it  in  the  exhibit,  to  insure 
having  it  run  during  the  fair  period. 

Flashers 

The  timing  of  a  series  of  lights  can  be  controlled  by 
an  electric  flasher ;  a  single  light  may  be  turned  off  and 
on  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  14  times  a  minute  by  an 
electric  flasher  button,  costing  about  35  cents.  The 
flasher  button  is  placed  in  the  socket  before  the  light 
bulb  is  screwed  in.  Thermal  flasher  plugs  and  other 
devices  that  turn  light  on  and  off  at  longer  controlled 
intervals — as  few  as  eight  times  a  minute — can  be 
purchased.  Lighting  can  be  so  timed  with  a  sequence 
flasher  that  each  part  of  the  display  will  flash  on  sep- 
arately long  enough  to  be  read.  Small  flashers  to  make 
light  go  on  and  off  at  alternate  sides,  or  two-color  flash- 
ers with  a  choice  of  two  speeds  retail  at  about  $15  to 
$20.  Three-  and  four-circuit  flasher  boxes  cost  more, 
depending  on  the  number  of  circuits  involved. 

Motion-Making  Equipment 

A  large  percentage  of  motion-making  devices  pro- 
duce a  forward  and  backward  or  rocking  movement. 
Heavy  moving  objects  usually  are  operated  by  a  %-  or 
a  %-horsepower  electric  motor,  transmitting  power 
through  a  belt  or  driveshaft  at  a  speed  regulated  by 
different-sized  pulleys  or  reducing  gears.  A  two-cell 
dry-battery  magnetic  unit  can  be  used  for  several  days 
to  produce  motion  for  a  light  load,  depending  on  the 
load  carried  and  frequency  of  contact.  Small  motor- 
driven  motion  makers  can  be  purchased. 

A  series  of  different  views  can  be  shown  by  using  a 
continuously  moving  or  a  stop-and-start  turntable  with 
a  vertical  continuously  revolving  disk,  or  a  vertical 
stop-and-start  disk.  Such  motor-driven  turntables  can 
be  purchased  in  a  variety  of  sizes  with  or  without  plat- 
forms. Those  with  stop-and-go  motion  cost  approxi- 
mately $35;  those  having  continuous  motion  provided 
by  motors  attached  for  carrying  a  load  up  to  25  pounds 
cost  from  $10  to  $15. 

Three  revolutions  a  minute  is  considered  a  standard 
speed  for  turntables.  The  time  allowed  for  each  sec- 
tion of  a  moving  disk  to  come  into  view  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  words  or  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
read  each  section,  usually  not  more  than  10  seconds 
(fig.  15). 

Concealed  oscillating  electric  fans  used  to  make 
paper  streamers  flutter  also  can  give  motion  to  manikins 
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or  small  cut-outs  suspended  on  a  sensitive  coil  spring. 
Devices  are  used  to  move  cards  or  pages  in  a  large  book 
back  and  forth  to  tell  a  story  consecutively.  The  pages 
turn  automatically  at  short  intervals,  slowly  enough  to 
be  read.     Some  of  these  devices  can  be  rented. 

A  small  heat  motor  can  be  constructed  by  using  a 
funnel  or  cylinder  to  direct  the  hot  air  from  a  100-watt 
bulb  against  an  umbrella-shaped  fan  made  from  thin 
cardboard  or  cellophane  or  other  transparent  plastic 
sheets.  The  revolving  umbrella  shaft  will  give  motion 
to  small  cut-outs  of  persons  or  animals  attached  to  a 
curve  in  the  shaft. 

Conveyor  belts  carrying  placards  or  objects  can  be 
moved  across  the  back  wall.  Travel-message  machines 
contain  a  linen  travel  belt,  approximately  134  by  3 
inches,  on  which  a  message  of  about  275  letters  and 
spaces  is  used. 

People  are  interested  in  pulling  a  lever  or  pressing 
a  button  to  change  from  one  scene  to  another,  contrast- 
ing the  old  and  the  new  way  of  meeting  farm  or  home 
problems. 

Projectors  and  Phonographs 

Projectors  can  be  used  for  throwing  enlarged  photo- 
graphs, charts,  etc.,  on  screens.  On  the  market  are 
several  card  machines  and  automatic  slide  film  and  slide 
projectors  for  continuous  showing  in  sequence.  These 
are  especially  adapted  to  exhibit  purposes.  Use  the 
projector  near  the  screen  for  a  small,  clear  picture.  A 
shadow  box  with  a  screen  about  18  by  18  inches  will 
show  a  picture  large  enough  for  an  audience  of  25 
persons.  Pictures  may  be  projected  successfully  in  a 
partly  darkened  room  onto  a  translucent  screen  with 
the  projector  placed  back  of  the  screen. 

Interest  in  2-  by  2-inch  natural-color  slides  for  ex- 
hibit use  is  growing  rapidly.  However,  2  by  2  slides 
in  black  and  white  can  be  used  to  display  chart  mate- 
rial, maps,  graphs,  and  plans  or  drawings.  In  some 
States,  statistical  material  is  sent  by  the  county  exten- 
sion worker  to  the  State  extension  office  to  be  repro- 
duced on  2-  by  2-inch  slides. 

A  1-minute  lecture  or  dialog  recording  about  the 
exhibit  can  be  made  and  repeated  at  the  booth  as  often 
as  desirable  for  the  duration  of  the  fair.  Such  a  record 
is  played  on  a  concealed  magnetic  wire,  tape,  or  disk 
recorder.  Equipment  for  making  such  recordings  is 
available  at  many  radio  stations  and  State  extension  ! 
offices.  The  record  can  be  made  up  to  run  continuously 
at  certain  times  without  attention  from  an  attendant. 
The  30-minute  record,  for  example,  could  consist  of 
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10  1-minute  talks  separated  by  10  2-minute  silent 
periods. 

The  cost  of  a  spool,  cartridge,  or  disk  to  run  for  15, 
30,  or  60  minutes  depends  on  the  make  or  type  of  mag- 
netic recorder.  Some  magnetic  recorders  play  back 
their  own  records  directly  on  equipment  weighing  from 
25  to  45  pounds.  When  a  magnetic  recorder  and  its 
wire,  tape,  or  disk  can  be  borrowed,  the  only  cost  is  for 
the  small  amount  of  electricity  used.  Your  State  ex- 
tension editor  will  give  you  further  information  on  this 
subject. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Fairs  repro- 
duced and  used  two  mechanical  exhibits  developed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — the  me- 
chanical hen   (fig.  16,  p.  22)   and  the  mechanical  cow. 


The  association  also  produced  tin-  mechanical  apple 
and  the  mechanical  egg.  These  helped  to  dramatize 
the  educational  information  prornird.  The  talking 
cow  moved  her  head,  switched  her  tail,  and  chewed  her 
cud.  These  exhibits  cost  the  association  about  $400 
each. 

Captions  or  Title  Signs 

Captions  or  title  signs  should  suggest,  promise,  oi 

challenge.  By  attracting  attention  and  stimulating  in- 
terest they  often  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  headline 
of  a  news  article.  Captions  can  stimulate  curiosity, 
but  should  not  be  misleading.  To  stimulate  thinking, 
a  question  may  sometimes  be  used.  Direct  commands 
make  effective  captions  if  the  reader  can  agree  thai  the 


figure  I />. — Three  different  pictures  are  shown  suc- 
cessivelj  in  the  space  in  the  center  of  bark  panel  under 
the  subheading  "Proper  management  i>  vital."  The 
pictures  making  up  the  circle  are  moved  l>>  a  motor- 
driven  vertical  stop-and-go  turntable.     (111.  Ext.  Serv.) 
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recommendation  is  a  good  one,  or  realize  that  he  ought 
to  do  what  the  headline  recommends.  Money-saving 
suggestions  such  as  "Save  half  the  cost,"  are  good. 
Alliteration,  such  as  "Wage  war  on  weeds"  or  "Sew 
and  save,"  sometimes  is  used. 

Other  desirable  captions  are:  How  to  double  poultry 
profits;  When  to  cut  alfalfa;  Test  and  weigh  to  make 
cows  pay;  Grow  healthy  chicks;  Trees  protect  the  soil; 
Learn  while  you  earn;  Plan  a  soil-building  program; 
Nature's  beauty  parlor;  Good  pastures  pay;  Health 
foods;  Save  by  remodeling  clothing;  The  well-planned 
kitchen;  How  to  refinish  furniture;  Labor-saving 
kitchen  equipment;  and  Make  thrift  your  "buy  word." 

Other  examples  of  good  use  of  the  caption  follow. 

An  excellent  Mississippi  exhibit  was  built  around 
"Home  crafts  for  economy  and  beauty."  Among  the 
placard  headings  were:  Restore  old  furniture  and  save 
money;  Types  of  material  used  in  rug-making;  and 
Made  by  hook  or  crook. 

"Electrify  for  better  living,"  was  used  in  an  Iowa 
exhibit  with  the  word  "electrify"  made  of  letters  imi- 
tating streaks  of  lightning.  A  manikin  used  in  the  back- 
ground at  the  top  of  a  stairway  showing  progress  was 
represented  as  saying,  "Hello,  boss,  I'm  the  new  handy 
man!"     (See  fig.  2,  p.  3.) 

A  "save  our  soil"  exhibit  featured  a  typical  bank 
building  with  the  name  County  Soil-Resources  Bank. 
A  chart  at  the  left  showed  how  soil  resources  are  being 
lost,  and  one  at  the  right  gave  suggestions  for  stopping 
soil  losses. 


Figure  16. — This  mechanical  hen,  illustrating  a  "perfect 
factory,"  stopped  75,000  people  at  a  World  Poultry 
Congress.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 
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An  impressive  exhibit  on  how  to  get  rid  of  houseflies 
was  labeled,  "The  fly's  air  line  and  its  terminals."  One 
of  the  terminals  was  the  food  on  the  family  table;  the 
other,  garbage  and  other  places  of  filth  in  the  backyard. 

A  South  Dakota  exhibit  with  caption  "You  discarded 
the  ox  yoke,  why  not  discard  the  scrub  bull?"  used  an 
old  ox  yoke  to  attract  attention. 

"Bait  spreaders  boost  hopper  control"  headed  an 
exhibit  contrasting  two  photographs,  one^  of  a  protected 
field  in  a  grasshopper  infested  area  and  the  other  of  an 
unprotected  field. 

Each  word  of  "It's  in  the  bag,"  used  in  an  Indiana 
exhibit,was  printed  on  beaverboard  cut  to  resemble  a 
bag.  Cotton  sacks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  were  dis- 
played. The  placards  gave  information  for  removal 
of  lettering  from  sack  material.  Clothing,  household 
articles,  and  toys  for  small  children,  all  made  from 
sacks,  were  displayed.  Careful  observation  was  neces- 
sary before  many  of  the  curious  would  believe  that 
cloth  sacks  had  been  used  to  make  the  attractive  articles 
shown. 

Two  captions  (fig.  171 ,  one  supplementing  the  other, 
such  as  "Make  America  strong  by  .  .  .  Making  Amer- 
icans stronger,"  are  often  desirable.  The  caption  on 
the  back  wall  is  the  most  important.  Subtitles  should 
consist  of  brief,  forceful  words.  Few  captions  are  ob- 
served when  placed  above  the  front  of  booths  to  give 
the  name  of  the  county,  the  community,  or  project,  be- 
cause people  pass  too  near  them. 

Captions  set  in  capital  and  small  letters  usually  are 
easier  to  read  than  those  set  in  all  capitals.  Raised 
letters  made  of  wood  or  rope  are  excellent.  To  vary 
the  kind  and  color  of  type  used  or  even  to  enclose  some 
title  words  in  quotation  marks,  makes  a  caption  more 
interesting.  Ordinarily,  punctuation  marks  are  not 
used  in  captions  except  for  emphasis,  when  exclamation 
points,  dots,  dashes,  and  even  underlining  can  be  used. 
One-line  captions  ordinarily  should  not  contain  more 
than  five  or  six  words,  but  a  two-line  caption  may  be 
used  if  necessary. 

Means  for  Graphic  Presentation 

Graphic  presentation  of  facts  on  maps  and  charts  in- 
volves some  of  the  following  means:  (1)  Different 
kinds  of  hatch  and  cross-hatch  patterns  or  shaded  parts 
of  a  chart  bar  to  represent  units  of  measurement;  (2) 
representation  of  objects  such  as  milk  cans,  sacks  of 
feed,  or  bushel  baskets  of  fruit  piled  on  top  of  one  an- 
other, or  a  number  of  farm  animals  or  people  placed 
side  by  side  for  comparison;   (3)  the  same  object  in 
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Figure  17. — Captions  are  used  effectively,  bill  charts  are  too  heavily  loaded  with  words.  Observe  methods  of  draw- 
ing or  directing  attention  to  each  wall  of  booth.  Gearbox  swings  pointer  from  side  to  side.  Live  chicks  in  the 
box   under  the  arrow  attract  attention.       (Minn.   Ext.    Serv.) 


Different  sizes  for  contrast;  (4)  segmentation  of  a  circle 
by  use  of  solid  or  dotted  lines,  dashes,  or  one  or  more 
colors;  (5)  distribution  over  a  given  area  of  dots,  pins, 
circles,  colored  stickers,  lights,  or  small  objects,  each 
representing  one  or  more  units.  Standardized  or  stock 
symbols  can  be  purchased  for  chart  making  or  can  be 
cut  from  magazines. 

Charts 

Because  graphic  presentation  shows  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  graphic  charts  have  become  an  effective  pan 
of  many  exhibits.  Stripped  of  detail,  the  chart  tends 
to  be  more  convincing  than  a  word  description.  Usu- 
ally exhibit  charts  and  posters  are  too  complex  or 
loaded  too  heavily  with  words  to  be  most  effective. 
Words  should  be  used  as  sparingl)  as  if  the)  were  pari 
of  an  expensive  cablegram.  One  of  the  most  effective 
World  War  I  posters  contained  onlj  two  words.  "Save 
food." 

In  making  circle  or  pie  charts  lor  showing  percent- 
ages, use  a  percentage  protractor  to  divide  the  circle 
into  sectors.  Sectors  should  be  arranged  in  decreasing 
order  of  size  clockwise  beginning  with  tin-  position  of 


hour  band  at  12  o'clock.  I  he  most  important  segment 
or  segments  might  be  colored  black  with  the  percentage 
shown  within  the  segment  in  white  numbers.  When 
space  does  not  permit  placement  of  the  legend  in  a 
horizontal  position  within  the  sector,  outside  placement 
can  be  used  if  the  legend  is  referred  to  1>\  an  arrow . 

Bar  charts  are  especiall)  helpful  for  showing  per- 
centages, the  total  length  of  the  bar  representing  100 
percent.  Sections  nia\  he  shaded,  stippled,  hatched. 
cross-hatched,  or  colored  to  indicate-  the  different  part-, 
usually  arranged  in  decreasing  ordei  ol  size  of  areas 
from  bottom  to  lop  of  bar  or  from  left  to  right.  The 
names  or  explanations  ol  bar  division-  mav  he  show  n 
within  or  outside  the  bar.  the  percentage  scale  outsid. 

the  bar.  and  the  actual  percentages  in  each  section  of 
the  bar.     If  man)   subdivisions  are  necessary,  use  a 

vertical  bar  so  that  subdivision   names  mav    he  shown 

horizontally.  Sections  to  be  emphasized  can  he  shown 
best  in  the  most  conspicuous,  strongest,  01  darkest 
color,  usuall)  ai  the  bottom  ol  vertical  bai  charts  oi  at 
the  left  of  horizontal  bar  charts. 

Pictorial  or  animated  charts  in  which  identical 
Symbols  represent  a  certain  uiven  numhei   ot  units  aie 
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helpful  in  presenting  sta- 
tistics. The  mind  com- 
prehends and  remembers 
the  quantitative  relation 
more  easily  if  comparisons 
are  visualized.  Milk  bottles 
may  represent  the  milk 
distributed  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  milk  cans  are 
a  better  way  of  carrying  to 
the  dairy  farmer  the  idea 
of  quantity  (fig.  18). 

The  history  of  livestock 
production  in  the  county 
can  be  shown  graphically 
by  pictorial  charts;  for  ex- 
ample, use  pictures  of  the 
different  kinds  of  livestock 
in  the  first  column,  and 
a  round  spot  to  represent 
each  thousand  head  of 
cattle  during  each  tenth 
year  in  the  other  columns. 
Educational  charts  on  ag- 
ricultural subjects  can  be 
purchased. 


Figure  18. — One  interest- 
ing way  of  showing  per- 
centages is  to  place 
them  on  the  object  in- 
volved, such  as  on  a 
milk  can,  to  indicate 
what  is  produced  and 
consumed.  (U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.) 


CHART-MAKING   EQUIPMENT 

Simple  equipment  for  making  charts  and  posters  may 
include  a  T-square,  drawing  ink  or  showcard  colors, 
lettering  pens  of  different  sizes,  black  crayon,  a  heavy 
pencil,  brush,  thumbtacks  or  upholsterer's  tacks,  art 
gum,  ruler,  and  triangle.  A  lettering  guide  may  also 
be  used.  These  may  be  purchased  at  small  cost  from 
stationery  stores.  If  much  lettering  is  to  be  done,  a 
rubber-stamp  printing  outfit,  ink  pad,  or  metal  stencils 
may  be  used.  A  "brush"  pen,  now  available,  uses 
waterproof  instant  drying  ink  fed  through  a  felt  brush. 
The  barrel,  similar  to  that  of  a  fountain  pen,  holds  a 
large  amount  of  ink.  The  brushes  come  in  different 
shapes  and  sizes  for  lettering  and  other  art  work.  So- 
called  sign  painter's  muslin,  heavy  bleached  muslin, 
bristol  board,  wallboard,  or  heavy  paper  is  desirable 
for  backgrounds.  Sheets  of  chart-making  cloth  run 
usually  30  by  40  inches.  Paper  is  obtainable  in  differ- 
ent sizes,  as  wide  as  8  feet,  and  in  different  colors. 
If  an  adjustable  chart-making  board  is  not  available, 
use  a  piece  of  wallboard.  A  2-inch  board  attached 
with  clamps  provides  a  guide  for  keeping  the  lines 
straight. 
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One  can  purchase  letters  with  metal  faces,  letters 
of  cardboard  in  several  colors,  and  cut-out  letters 
and  numerals  that  stick  to  a  clean  surface  without  being 
moistened  when  the  white  backing  is  stripped  off  before 
the  letters  are  used.  Letters  from  wallboard  may  be 
purchased  or  cut  out  and  nailed  or  glued  into  place. 
Letters  from  newspapers  and  magazines  may  be  used 
either  for  pasting  on  a  background  or  as  guides  for 
tracing  outlines  to  be  filled  in  with  ink.  The  cost  of 
cut-out  letters  depends  on  composition  and  size.  Metal 
stencils  can  be  placed  on  the  background  and  filled  in 
with  a  brush.  "Whiteboards."  similar  to  blackboards, 
are  available  on  which  to  write  with  black  crayon. 
White  letters  also  are  used  on  black  background. 

Making  letters  easy  to  read  is  more  important  than 
having  them  artistic.  Use  plain  Roman  rather  than  Old 
English  or  other  fancy  type.  Capitals  are  excellent 
for  titles,  brief  statements,  and  occasional  emphasis. 
Italics  can  also  be  used  for  emphasis.  When  words  on 
billboards  must  be  read  at  long  distances,  small  letters 
are  used  more  than  capitals.  Variation  in  the  size, 
color,  and  style  of  type  used  helps  to  attract  attention 
and  hold  interest;  it  also  makes  for  emphasis  and  legi- 
bility. Half-inch  letters  might  be  used  for  the  chart 
proper  and  1%-inch  letters  for  titles.  Spaces  between 
words  should  be  about  equal  to  height  of  letters.  In 
lettering,  the  width  of  a  line  is  as  important  as  its 
length.  Black  ink  is  usually  used.  ( See  color,  p. 
18. 1  If  charts  must  be  heavily  loaded  with  informa- 
tion, they  are  more  likely  to  be  read  if  the  first  line  of 
each  paragraph  begins  with  an  enlarged  capital  letter 
that  stands  at  the  left  in  the  margin.  Another  induce- 
ment for  reading  more  of  a  heavily  worded  chart  is  to 
present  a  small  number  of  key  words  in  a  different 
color,  or  to  underline  or  print  them  in  capitals.  How- 
ever, capital  letters,  italics,  and  underlining  should 
be  used  sparingly. 

Graphs 

Graphs  made  on  the  basis  of  a  plotted  scale  attract 
attention  and  are  much  more  interesting  if  presented 
in  a  novel  way,  such  as  by  using  lines  made  up  of 
dollar  signs,  pictures  representing  human  experience 
(fig.  19) .  figures  of  animals,  and  other  appropriate  ob- 
jects, or  by  placing  "flags"  at  major  peaks  and  troughs 
on  the  curve  lines  or  lighting  them  with  small  colored 
bulbs. 

Curve  charts  are  especially  useful  for  showing  statis- 
tics such  as  changes  in  commodity  prices  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year.  When  two  or  more  charts 
are  used  in  the  same  exhibit  for  comparison,  the  same 
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scale  should  be  used  to  make  them  easy  to  compare. 
The  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  which  the  curves  are 
plotted  are  called  a  grid.  Usually,  in  preparing  the 
grid,  the  numbering  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
begins  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The  numbers 
used  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  units  each 
space  is  to  represent.  A  curve  chart  ordinarily  should 
contain  not  more  than  three  curves,  because  the  eye  can 
take  in  but  a  few  lines  at  a  glance.  A  complex  chart 
may  attract  attention  to  itself  but  fail  to  make  clear  the 
main  idea  presented. 

The  exact  price  is  often  written  in  at  the  more  im- 
portant hiphs  and  lows  of  price  curves.  Occasionally 
all  space  below  the  curve  is  colored  for  emphasis,  and 
two-  or  three-word  explanations,  such  as  "postwar  de- 
pression/" are  written  in  below  major  "valleys."  The 
scale  for  grid  should  be  determined  by  taking  points 
just  below  and  just  above  the  range  of  data.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  curve  showing  the  number  of  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  canned  by  4-H  and  home  demon- 
stration club  members  of  a  county,  numbers  might 
range  from  23,000  in  1925  to  94,000  in  1947.  The 
grid  scale  might  have  20,000  represented  by  the  lower 
line  and  100.000  by  the  top  line.  A  horizontal  line 
would  be  shown  for  each  increase  of  10.000  with  num- 
bers shown  at  left  of  each  line.  The  years  would  be 
shown  at  the  top  of  vertical  lines  beginning  with  1925 
and  continuing  with  1930,  1935,  etc. 

When  the  zero  base  line  is  omitted  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  major  curve  lines,  the  bottom  of  the 
grid  is  indicated  by  an  uneven  inconspicuous  line  im- 
mediately under  the  scale  grid  line  and  just  beneath 
the  lowest  point  on  the  curve.  More  curves  can  be 
shown  on  the  same  grid  if  they  do  not  cross  each  other, 
or  if  the  most  important  curves  are  emphasized  by  the 
most  conspicuous  lines.  Where  two  or  more  curves  are 
shown  in  the  same  chart,  each  solid,  dotted,  or  dashed 
line  is  explained  in  words  connected  with  it  by  an 
arrow  or  in  the  legend  or  explanatory  key. 

Maps 

Maps  are  another  device  used  for  graphic  presenta- 
tion. They  may  show  soil  types,  erosion  in  relation 
to  land  use.  or  the  extent  to  which  the  recommended 
Irosion-control  practice  has  been  adopted  in  the  count) 
or  Stale.  A  large  map  of  the  count)  showing  the  tee- 
Immendations  of  the  county  agricultural  planning  or 
policy  committee  can  be  developed  into  an  interesting 
and  much-discussed  exhibit.  Maps  showing  distribu- 
tion ot  project  work  In  communities  maj   contain  a 


suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  question  such  as  the  cap- 
tion. Is  Your  Community  on  the  Map?  A  map  might 
show  the  location  of  farms  on  which  demonstrations 
and  demonstration  meetings  have  been  held.  Part-  of 
maps  may  be  shaded  or  colored  to  show  the  area  af- 
feeted  by  certain  conditions,  or  symbols  ma\  be  used 
to  show  volume.  An  airbrush  is  very  helpful  in  color- 
ing or  shading.  Round  spots  may  be  made  with  a 
modern  dotting  pen  or  a  rounded  wooden  stick  or  pen 
holder  cut  to  leave  the  desired  size  at  the  end.  Poui 
a  small  amount  of  india  ink  on  a  piece  of  pi  a—  f>>i 
inking  and  then  apply  the  point  to  the  map  with  even 
pressure  to  produce  round  dots. 

Whether  symbols  are  in  exact  location  or  are  simphj 
intended  to  show  the  general  distrihuti>>u  1>\  geographi- 
cal units  should  be  made  plain  to  the  observer.  The 
number  of  units  in  each  county  of  the  State  can  be 
represented  by  colored  circles  of  varying  sizes  or  by 
beads  set  on  pins.  Small  bar  charts  are  sometimes 
placed  within  State  or  county  boundaries  to  show  con- 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
commodities  - 1914-22  -  1939-47 
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Figure    1'K — Simple    sketches    add    human    interesl 
graphs  and  make  them  easier  to  understand,     el  . 
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ditions.  Different  symbols  can  also  be  used  within  each 
county  to  show  conditions  during  different  years. 
Contour  or  relief  maps  or  terrain  models  can  also  be 
built  up.8 

Panels 

Panels,  whether  framed  or  unframed,  are  easily 
transported.  They  are  made  of  heavy  cardboard,  soft, 
thick  wallboard,  or  plywood,  reinforced  with  frame 
when  necessary,  and  are  used  as  a  background  for 
photographs,  maps,  diagrams,  and  pictures.  Select 
panel  material  that  does  not  warp.  Composition  wall- 
board  makes  a  good  background.  The  most  desirable 
ratios  of  size,  with  reference  to  appearance,  are  2  to  3 
or  3  to  5.  Leave  wide  margins,  making  the  bottom 
margin  the  widest,  the  top  margin  slightly  narrower, 
and  the  two  side  margins  narrowest.  Panels  placed  on 
a  wall  can  be  given  a  2-  or  3-inch  frame  painted  with 
a  dark  color. 

Attaching  small  objects  to  panels  or  setting  them  on 
small  shelves  attached  to  panels  is  an  excellent  way  to 
attract  attention  and  tell  the  story.  No  more  material 
should  be  placed  on  a  panel  or  poster  than  will  stand 
out  boldly  for  rapid  reading. 

Small  panels  can  be  kept  in  an  upright  position  by 
means  of  a  folding  support  made  of  cardboard  attached 
at  the  back  with  linen  tape  or  at  the  sides  with  smaller 
wing  panels.  Metallic  paper  can  be  used  for  represent- 
ing metal,  cellophane  or  plastic  for  glass  or  water,  and 
wooden  veneer  paper  for  wood.  In  the  preparation  of 
posters  and  panels,  print  that  is  easy  to  read,  color 
combination,  emphasis,  simplicity,  and  briefness  in 
titles  and  sentences  are  important  considerations. 

Wall-pivot  display  fixtures  that  will  hold  several 
panels  to  which  charts,  maps,  or  photographs  can  be 
attached  with  thumbtacks  are  especially  convenient 
when  a  large  amount  of  material  has  to  be  shown  in  a 
small  space.  Such  wing-panel  displays,  easy  to  take 
out  or  rearrange,  must  necessarily  be  placed  where 
they  can  be  moved  easily  for  examination.  (See  fig. 
24,  p.  34.) 

Placards  and  Other  Explanatory  Material 

The  average  spectator  sees  very  little  in  an  exhibit 
without  the  help  of  a  few  simple  informative  placards, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  see  what  the  exhibitor,  who 


8  The  United  States  Navy  Office  of  Research  and  Inven- 
tions, how  to  build  terrain  models.  Navexos  P-296.  Pre- 
pared for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington.  28  pp., 
illus.  1946.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
10  cents. 
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has  given  much  thought  to  planning  and  constructing 
the  details,  knows  is  there.  Placards  or  posters  help  to 
build  interest  in  parts  of  the  exhibit,  but  should  not  be 
scattered  in  such  a  way  that  the  observer  will  be  con- 
fused. Placement  should  be  planned  just  as  carefully 
as  for  the  most  important  objects. 

Statements  on  information  cards  should  be  brief  and 
interesting.  Use  expressions  that  present  ideas  vividly 
to  grip  the  imagination  and  stimulate  thinking.  Many 
helpful  suggestions  for  giving  information  in  a  few 
words  can  be  found  on  billboards,  posters,  and  in 
magazine  advertisements,  which  must  deliver  their 
messages  both  quickly  and  effectively.  In  some  of  the 
most  convincing  exhibits,  all  information  is  boiled 
down  to  less  than  50  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
message  should  contain  enough  words  to  give  the  neces- 
sary information. 

Use  uniform  placards  and  labels  with  letters  from  % 
inch  to  2  inches  high,  depending  on  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  read.  Placards  may  be  held  up- 
right on  tables  by  setting  them  at  an  angle  of  30  de- 
grees in  lengthwise  grooves  sawed  in  blocks  of  wood. 
The  size  of  block  necessary  will  depend  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  card  to  be  held  in  place,  although  a  block 
3  by  5  inches  usually  is  large  enough.  Educational 
exhibits  may  contain  an  inconspicuous  placard  indi- 
cating the  sponsoring  agency. 

Photographs 

Pictures  are  constantly  increasing  in  popularity  as 
is  indicated  by  average  weekly  admissions  of  about 
90,000,000  to  motion-picture  theaters  in  this  coun- 
try; the  increased  size  of  picture  sections  of  Sunday 
papers  and  greater  interest  in  them ;  and  the  increasing 
use  of  all-picture  magazines  and  of  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  others.  Pictures  are  often  more  easily  under- 
stood than  word  descriptions.  According  to  a  Chinese 
proverb,  "One  picture  is  worth  10,000  words."  To 
produce  results,  however,  the  exhibit  picture  must  be 
good  and  tell  a  story. 

Photograph  enlargements,  frequently  used  in  ex- 
hibits, can  be  made  from  good  negatives  at  relatively 
small  cost.  The  story  they  tell,  their  clearness,  size, 
finish,  mounting,  and  cost  should  be  considered.  To 
avoid  glare,  use  dull  rather  than  glossy  prints.  Tinted 
enlarged  photographs  usually  are  more  attractive  than 
black-and-white  prints.  Enlarged  photographs  should 
be  mounted  on  a  background  neutral  in  color  which 
acts  as  a  frame.  Mounting  corners,  dry  mounting  tis- 
sue, library  paste,  or  rubber  cement  are  best  for  mount- 
ing on  panels.     A  good  mounting  paste  can  be  made 
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by  mixing  one  part  of  liquid  glue  with  eight  parts 
of  prepared  flour  paste. 

Cartoons  and  freehand  sketches  are  often  more  in- 
teresting than  photographs  because  they  omit  unneces- 
sary details  and  concentrate  on  the  most  essential  ob- 
jects. Objects  themselves  when  available,  or  good 
miniature  reproductions  of  them,  are  nearly  always 
superior  to  photographs. 

Large  photographs  of  farm  and  home  products,  ani- 
mals, or  equipment  sometimes  must  be  used  in  place  of 
the  objects  themselves.  A  picture  of  a  herd  of  grazing 
cows  may  be  used  in  the  center  background  of  a  booth 
on  pasture  improvement  or  on  some  phase  of  dairying. 
Some  county  agricultural  agents  have  shown  a  large 
reproduction  of  The  Gleaners,  by  Millet,  to  attract  at- 
tention and  interest  people  in  a  booth  showing  the  im- 
portance of  using  pure  seed.  Below  one  such  picture 
was  the  legend,  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  Photographs  may  be  used  also  to  show 
l\  pes  of  livestock,  enlargements  of  insects,  plant  dis- 
eases, cuts  of  meat,  and  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Essential  details  should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen 
at  the  necessary  distance  without  much  effort.  State- 
ments on  the  panel  or  the  legend  should  explain  clearly 
what  the  photograph  aims  to  show.  Large  photo- 
graphs can  be  mounted  as  cut-outs.  Select  plywood 
backing,  as  it  has  a  desirable  surface  and  is  not  liable 
to  warp  or  buckle.  Mount  the  picture  on  its  backing 
and  then  cut  out  the  figures  with  a  jigsaw. 

Transparencies 

Transparencies,  which  are  transparent  photographs 
lighted  from  the  rear,  can  be  used  effectively  in  exhibits. 
They  may  be  made  on  glass  positive  plates,  on  positive 
film  bound  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  on  special  opal 
film,  or  on  thin  photographic  paper  especially  designed 
for  this  purpose.  Direct  color  transparencies  are  also 
used.  Cost  ranges  from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars. 
depending  on  the  material  used,  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  other  factors.  Unless  paper  or  opal  film  is 
used,  a  diffusing  medium  should  lie  placed  behind  the 
picture.  This  can  be  tracing  cloth  or  paper,  tissue 
paper,  ground  or  opal  glass.  II  the  diffusing  medium 
has  an)  pattern,  il  should  he  arranged  at  least  1  inch 
behind  the  picture.  The  lights  should  be  at  least  (> 
inches  awav  from  the  diffuscr  if  the)  are  not  arranged 
at  the  sides  for  indirect  lighting. 

A  variation,  which  could  be  called  '"the  hidden  pic- 
ture." may  be  used.      The   front   glass  in  this  instance 


would  be  ground,  with  the  ground  side  facing  or  touch- 
ing the  picture.  The  light  box  behind  the  picture 
should  be  light-tight,  and  the  picture  would  not  be  \  i~- 
ible  except  when  the  light  is  Hashed  on.  The  Bashing 
could  be  by  button  or  by  sequence  switching  as  de- 
scribed on  page  20. 

Photographs  used  for  transparencies  may  be  hand- 
colored,  preferably  with  transparent  oil  paints,  or  the) 
may  be  toned  in  a  single  color.  An  interesting  varia- 
tion of  the  transparency  method  is  to  prepare  the  pic- 
ture on  thin,  or  single-weight,  paper.  Coloring  is 
applied  to  the  back  instead  of  the  front,  and  as  the  lights 
flash  on,  the  picture  springs  to  life.  If  the  photograph 
is  sepia  toned,  it  will  be  more  transparent,  and  the  color 
can  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  changes, 
using  the  before-and-after  method. 

Types  of  Exhibits 

Among  the  various  types  of  exhibit  lay-out  or  ar- 
rangement are: 

1.  Contrast  and  comparison. 

2.  Related  series  of  panels  or  booths. 

3.  The  concealed  exhibit. 

4.  Miniatures  and  enlargements. 

The  special  kinds  of  exhibits,  discussed  in  this  manual, 
which  extension  workers  assist  primaril)  in  planning 
and  preparing  are  extension  4-H  and  project  exhibits, 
and  window  displays.  Commodity  and  resource  ex- 
hibits are  discussed  on  page  39. 

Contrast  and  Comparison 

Contrast  exhibits  are  effective  in  helping  people  to 
become  full)  aware  of  a  bad  situation  and  in  arousing 
them  to  want  to  improve  that  situation.  The  contrast, 
however,  must  be  real  and  not  overdrawn  to  the  extent 
that  the  bad  is  unbelievable  and  [lie  good  too  good  to 
seem  true.  Mrs.  Do  ("are's  kitchen,  tor  example,  should 
not  be  perfect,  and  Mrs.  Don't  Care's  kitchen  should 
not  he  so  bad  that  observers  will  sa\   it  is  overdone. 

\  huge  percentage  of  all  di-plav  advertising  places 
special  exphasis  on  an  ideal  condition  or  on  some  par- 
ticular satisfaction  to  he  gained  b)  using  the  product 
advertised  without  direct  reteiencc  to  annoying  situa- 
tions. Contrast  displays  call  attention  to  what  should 
be  avoided.  Since  business  firms  geneiallv  use  com- 
mercial displays  to  show  th.it  their  product  instead  ol 
their  competitors  should  he  Selected,  pictures  ol  pei- 
sons  shown  have  smiling  Faces  to  indicate  that  the)  are 

pleased  with  the  results  ol  using  the  product  advertised. 

II   the  exhibitor  can  he  certain  that   those  who  observe 
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the  exhibit  do  not  need  to  be  aroused  or  brought  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  need  for  what  is  recom- 
mended through  a  comparison  of  the  desirable  and 
undesirable,  good  teaching  procedure  calls  for  the  posi- 
tive, helpful  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  strong 
contrast  may  be  required  to  stimulate  interest  and 
decision  to  remedy  the  situation  without  delay. 

A  few  representative  examples  of  methods  of  using 
contrast  follow. 

In  home-management  exhibits,  contrast  may  be 
shown  between  the  effect  on  posture  of  using  proper 
and  improper  height  of  working  surfaces,  and  between 
old  and  new  methods  of  canning  or  of  washing  clothes. 
Or  the  food  and  health  habits  of  Mrs.  Everwell,  who 
consults  Dr.  Wise,  can  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Mrs. 
Neverwell,  who  depends  on  Dr.  Quack  and  his  cure-all 
remedies. 

Comparative  yields  may  be  shown  effectively  by 
displaying  the  total  production  from  measured  areas, 
such  as  a  tenth  acre,  to  represent  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  use  of  recommended  and  of  common  practices 
or  of  recommended  and  of  common  seed.  Such  com- 
parative yields  may  also  be  shown  graphically. 

To  show  agricultural  progress,  miniature  models  or 
pictures  may  be  used  for  comparing  certain  farm  imple- 
ments most  commonly  used  50  years  ago  with  those 
used  now. 

Soil-erosion  losses  to  farmers  have  been  emphasized 
in  many  soil  conservation  exhibits  by  contrasting  pic- 
tures of  two  fields,  one  well  covered  with  plants  and 
having  little  erosion,  and  the  other  bare  and  losing 
soil  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  is  to 
appeal  to  city  people  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  erosion,  the  statistical  charts  and 
photographs  used  should  show  how  erosion  and  reduced 
yields  lower  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers  and  there- 
by reduce  the  demand  for  goods  manufactured  by  city 
labor.  This  situation  might  be  compared  with  the 
farmers'  increased  producing  and  purchasing  power 
when  erosion  is  prevented,  to  permit  good  yields  and 
larger  farm  incomes. 

An  impressive  exhibit  on  insect  control  consists  of 
two  cages  each  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  green 
plants  and  of  leaf-eating  insects  of  the  same  species. 
The  plants  in  one  cage  are  sprayed  to  contrast  the  effect 
of  control  methods  with  the  damage  being  done  on  the 
unsprayed  plants. 

Successful  horticultural  exhibits  have  included: 
Branches  showing  good  and  poor  healing  from  proper 
and  improper  cuts  in  pruning;  and  fruit  of  the  same 
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variety  from  properly  sprayed  and  unsprayed  adjoin- 
ing trees  or  trees  from  different  farms.  If  the  quantity 
of  fruit  is  comparatively  small,  it  may  be  displayed  in 
separate  piles  and  labeled  to  show  yield,  value  of  fruit, 
cost  of  spraying,  and  increased  net  profit  from  spraying 
calculated  on  a  tree,  acre,  or  orchard  basis.  For  com- 
parison, sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruits  or  vegetables 
can  also  be  assembled  in  piles  to  show  how  market 
grades  and  prices  are  influenced  by  uniformity,  size, 
and  freedom  from  blemish. 

A  Texas  county  agricultural  agent  exhibited  two 
piles  of  pecans,  one  representing  nuts  from  budded 
trees  and  the  other  from  native  trees.  To  show  the  im- 
proved quality,  gain  in  size,  and  the  increased  price 
resulting  from  budded  trees,  a  box  of  the  small  native 
pecans  was  displayed  with  a  10-cent  piece  set  into  each 
pecan,  suggesting  what  these  brought  a  pound.  On  the 
other  side,  a  similar  box  of  large  superior  pecans  from 
budded  trees  with  a  25-cent  piece  in  each,  showed  that 
these  brought  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  a  pound. 
The  pecans  were  imbedded  in  cotton  to  hold  them  in 
position  and  the  boxes  covered  with  glass.  Reinforcing 
charts  showed  the  economic  importance  of  the  industry 
and  the  great  possibility  of  increased  profit  to  growers 
who  take  the  trouble  to  bud  their  trees  from  improved 
varieties. 

Related  Series  of  Panels  or  Booths 

Related  phases  of  a  subject  or  important  steps  in  a 
process,  such  as  producing  or  preparing  a  product  for 
market,  are  sometimes  shown  in  a  series  of  hinged 
panels  or  booths  (fig.  20).  Such  an  exhibit  might 
relate  to  the  dressing  of  poultry  for  market  and  show 
selection  of  culls  or  birds  in  the  first;  killing  in  the 
second;  plucking  of  feathers  in  the  third;  drawing  of 
the  bird  in  the  fourth;  and  so  on. 

The  Concealed  Exhibit 

In  the  concealed  exhibit  the  main  feature  is  hidden 
in  order  to  make  the  observer  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  it. 
Such  an  exhibit  usually  requires  captions  that  help  to 
arouse  curiosity.  The  concealed  exhibit  described  in 
the  following  paragraph  meets  most  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  display  of  this  type.  It  attracts  atten- 
tion, retains  interest,  suggests  that  the  housefly  is  dan- 
gerous to  public  health,  and  creates  not  only  a  de- 
termination to  keep  the  insect  from  contaminating  food 
but  a  desire  to  destroy  it  completely: 

A  box  about  6  by  4  by  4  feet,  with  a  glass  window  on 
one  side,  is  placed  with  its  back  toward  the  front  of 
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PAY.  GET  CLOVERS  THAT  STAY 
INDIANA  IS  THE  HOME   OF 

C9^     KINGS        /  STRAINS  OF  CORN 


Figure  20. — Eaeli  panel  in  a  series  covering  related  phases  of   a   subject   tells   a   story    under   a   group   subcaption. 

(Ind.  Ext.  Serv.) 


the  booth  and  placarded,  "The  most  dangerous  insect 
in  the  world."  A  large  arrow  points  toward  the  en- 
trance. Curiosity  will  take  most  visitors  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  box  to  see  this  dangerous  insect.  Doll 
furniture  is  placed  in  the  box,  which  represents  a  home. 
On  the  miniature  table,  set  ready  for  a  meal,  are  bread, 
butter,  cake,  an  open  bottle  of  milk,  jelly,  sirup,  and 
other  food.  In  the  bed  is  a  doll,  to  represent  a  child. 
with  a  nursing  bottle  on  which  some  material  has  been 
placed  to  attract  (lies.  In  the  background  is  a  miniature 
cuspidor  filled  with  colored,  sweetened  liquid.  In  the 
back) aid,  seen  through  a  rear  window  of  the  house  is 
a  stuffed  squirrel  or  rat  on  which  something  has  been 
placed  to  attract  Hies.  Hundreds  of  (lies,  captured 
Especially  for  this  purpose,  are  kept  in  the  box  during 
the  fair.  The  expression  on  the  laces  of  the  people 
who  see  the  exhibit  will  indicate  the  impressiveness 
of  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

Another  type  of  concealed  exhibit  consists  of  a  wall 
made  of  lumber  that  is  lull  of  knots.  Some  of  the  knots 
are   removed   to   make   peepholes,   back   of   which   are 


placed  well-lighted  small-box  exhibits.      I'll 


tpholes 


are  labeled.  "Don't   look."  •'Here's  another."  etc. 


Miniatures  and  Enlargements 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  preferable  to  use  actual  or 
life-sized  objects.  Miniature  exhibits  or  models  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  are  used  to  represent  farmsteads, 
buildings,  equipment,  people,  livestock,  and  other  ob- 
jects. (Seep.  13.)  Main  such  small  reproductions  can 
be  purchased  at  5-and-10-cent  stores.  In  this  wa\  a 
sanitary  hog  house,  yard,  and  equipment  can  be  shown 
in  contrast  with  a  poorlj  equipped  and  fihh}  yard. 

Simple  farm  sewage-disposal  systems  developed  1>\ 
extension  rural-engineering  specialists  have  been  ex- 
hibited convincingly.  .Miniature  models  have  been 
used  to  emphasize  simplicity  of  construction,  with  a 
chart  listing  materials  and  price-  to  show  low  ci<-t. 
Recommended  plans  for  farm  homes  and  other  build- 
ings, reproduced  to  scale,  help  to  visualize  the  plan. 
However,  sometimes  groups  of  miniature  objects  are 

constructed  in  such  minute  detail  and  SO  ele\cil\  that 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  manner  ol  construction  rather 
than  to  the  main  idea  presented. 

\n  enlargement  used  to  attract  attention  or  bring  out 
details  is  referred  to  as  an  exaggerated  t\pe.    Enlarged 
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pictures  of  insects  and  bacteria  make  effective  cut-outs. 
(Seep.  27.) 

The  Illinois  Extension  Service  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem for  low-cost  mass  production  of  visual  aids.  One 
exhibit-package  unit  prepared  for  use  in  extension 
offices  includes  cardboard  models  of  farm  buildings 
constructed  to  the  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  the  foot. 
The  drawings  of  the  models  show  floor  plan,  walls,  and 
roof.  Accurate  floor  plans  are  shown  on  the  bottom 
of  each  model.  Each  building  is  blueprinted,  pasted  on 
cardboard,  cut  out,  and  folded  to  show  the  completed 
building.  These  models  are  then  packed  in  a  card- 
board box  for  mailing  to  county  extension  agents.  A 
complete  set  of  seven  building  models  for  farmstead 
planning  and  instructions  for  their  use  costs  about  $1. 

Portable   Exhibits 

Window  Displays 

The  county  extension  agent  who  fails  to  make  good 
use  of  window  displays  of  office  exhibits  is  overlooking 
an  opportunity  that  is  valued  highly  by  progressive 
merchants.  Some  agents,  who  do  not  have  office  win- 
dows suitably  located  for  this  purpose,  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  placing  occasional  displays  in  banks 
and  store  windows  (fig.  21) . 

To  encourage  the  growing  of  good  home  gardens, 
a  series  of  window  displays  might  be  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  to  show  the  seasonal  recommendations, 
including  soil  preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  vegetable 
storage.  Considerable  expertness  in  preparing  attrac- 
tive and  convincing  exhibits  can  be  gained  by  studying 


Figure  21. — Cut-outs  for  this  small  exhibit  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. County  extension  agents  can  mount  on  plywood, 
cut  out,  and  set  up  an  exhibit  of  this  type  in  a  few 
hours.      (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 


good  commercial  window  displays.  Some  Nation-wide 
chain  stores  plan  and  prepare  such  displays  at  the 
headquarters  office  and  furnish  detailed  plans  and  some 
displays  to  all  their  stores. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois has  placed  much  emphasis  on  the  preparation  and 
circulation  of  portable  educational  exhibits  among 
county  extension  offices.  The  college  has  a  special 
exhibit  committee  of  one  extension  specialist  from  each 
of  its  departments.  Before  the  war  the  college  exten- 
sion service  circulated  15  to  20  portable  exhibits  con- 
sisting of  a  center  panel  and  wings,  and  followed  a 
standard  plan  of  construction.  The  center  panel  was 
5  feet  6  inches  wide,  the  side  wings  2  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  both  center  and  side  panels  3  feet  6  inches 
high.  The  caption  section  was  4  feet  10  inches  long 
and  1  foot  2  inches  high.  Cost  of  material  and  paint- 
ing of  these  displays,  not  including  motors,  was  about 
$25.  Such  displays  can  be  supported  on  tables  or  on 
iron-pipe  upright  supports  that  can  be  removed. 

Transparencies  for  use  in  the  wings  are  usually  18 
inches  wide  by  15  inches  high.  When  one  moving 
disk  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  center  panel,  it 
usually  is  made  from  warp-proof  material,  36  inches  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  three,  four,  or  six  sections. 
When  two  disks  are  used,  they  have  a  28-inch  diameter. 
These  disks,  for  bringing  different  statements  consecu- 
tively to  the  attention  of  the  observer  through  a  cut-out 
in  the  back  wall,  are  usually  moved  by  a  stop-and-go 
vertical  or  horizontal  motion  turntable. 

Portable  window  displays  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  figure  22  seem  to  accomplish  about  as  much  if  placed 
within  an  office  having  a  large  number  of  office  callers 
as  they  do  when  placed  in  a  show  window,  especially  if 
the  exhibits  are  primarily  of  interest  to  farm  people. 

In  Indiana,  about  50  such  portable  exhibits  have 
been  circulated  among  the  county  extension  offices 
under  a  similar  plan. 

Museums  and  other  institutions  have  made  rapid 
strides  in  recent  years  in  the  development  and  use  of 
portable  loan  exhibits  as  teaching  aids.  One  satisfac- 
tory small  portable  type  is  known  as  a  suitcase  exhibit, 
and  consists  of  two  glass-fronted  frames  held  together 
at  the  bottom  by  hinges  and  fastened  at  the  top  with 
hooks  or  trunk  fasteners.  A  handle  makes  it  possible 
to  carry  the  exhibit  as  one  carries  a  suitcase. 

7-Day  Shows 

Among  the  most  systematically  developed  educa- 
tional exhibits  sponsored  by  the  State  extension  service 
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figure  22. — Window  display  consisting  of   folding   panels  and  easily  transported  equipment  is  supplemented  \<itli 

local  display  material.       (111.  Ext.  Serv.) 


have  been  the  farm  labor  shows  held  in  about 
half  of  the  States.  These  shows,  moved  from  county  to 
county  for  1-day  showings,  bad  an  average  attendance 
of  more  than  1,100  at  875  different  caravan  stops.  Tbis 
is  a  good  indication  of  the  interest  of  farm  people  in 
informative  exhibits,  since  tbe  exhibits  were  usually 
the  only  attraction.  To  facilitate  setting  up  the  ex- 
bibits  at  each  slop,  much  time  was  saved  in  moving 
them  from  count)  to  county  by  using  collapsible  tables. 
numbered  panels,  and  well-labeled  packing  boxes. 

4-H  Club  Exhibits 

1  H  (!lul>  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  in  which 
bracticall)  ever)  member  takes  part  at  some  time,  have 
become  major  features  at  most  State  and  count)  lairs. 
JNcarly  all  State  lairs  have  provided  special  buildings 
for  I    1 1  acti\  it  ic>. ' 


Tbe  primary  purpose  of  4-H  exhibits  i-  to  im\c  mem- 
bers some  experience  in  exhibiting  and  special  recog- 
nition to  as  main  teams,  clubs,  and  members  as  pos- 
sible. The  4  II  emblem  has  a  place  in  all  I  11  Club 
exhibits,  man)  of  which  Feature  the  fourfold  training 
of  head,  heart,  hands,  and  health.  Special  I  11  edu- 
cational exhibits  planned  b\  club  committees  tell  the 
public  in  a  graphic  wa\  the  stor)  of  club  work,  its 
achievements,  and  its  influence  on  the  rural  farm  and 
home  life  of  the  count)  and  on  club  members  them- 
selves. Posters  are  used  to  show  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion taught. 

Displays  b)  individual  members  are  usuall)  grouped 

l>\    projects  and  sometimes  according  to  the  number  of 

years  the  members  have  been  in  club  work,  such  as 
first-year  clothing.  Whenever  possible,  each  project 
displa)  should  contain  a  center  ol  interest  and  feature 


"In  1939,  Minnesota  built  a  three-storj  I  II  Club  headquar- 
ters building  thai  cost  more  than  $500,000.  The  building  pro- 
vides exhibit  space  as  well  as  sleeping  rooms  and  cafetei  ia  facil- 
ities for  1,800  I  H  Club  members.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  built,  al   a  cost  oi  $800,000,  buildings  tor 


the   junior  department,  including  a  special  livestock  pavilion 
ami    exhibit    space,   a    home-economics    building,   dormito 
foi    800   boys  Mt'\   800   girls,   an   auditorium,   and   a   modern 
cafeteria.      \    similar    rural  youth   building   ha^   been   erected 
on  ilu-  Indiana  Mate  Fair  grounds. 
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information  about  club  objectives,  activities,  and  ac- 
complishments, or  relate  to  some  of  the  Ten  4-H 
Guideposts. 

To  encourage  teamwork,  increased  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  educational  exhibits  by 
local  4-H  Clubs  as  an  essential  part  of  the  year's  train- 
ing rather  than  on  competitive  exhibits  by  individual 
club  members  (fig.  23 ) .  The  phases  of  the  4-H  home- 
making  program  most  featured  by  local  4-H  Clubs  are 
canning,  clothing,  and  room  improvement.  Some 
clubs  display  an  entire  bedroom  with  furnishings  such 
as  dressing  table,  stool,  chairs,  spread,  curtains,  and 
rugs  made,  refinished,  or  decorated  by  the  members  of 
the  club.     Small  placards  show  the  cost  of  each  article. 

Various  types  of  craft  work  such  as  home-made 
equipment,  leather  and  wood  work,  are  often  displayed. 
Interesting  raffia  work  and  basket-making  methods  are 
shown  with  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  baskets, 
properly  labeled.  In  the  preparation  of  such  handi- 
craft exhibits,  special  attention  is  given  to  form,  work- 
manship, finish,  decoration,  suitability  as  to  purpose, 
and  materials. 

The  trend  is  toward  showing  meal  combinations  of 
five  jars  of  canned  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  each 
display  under  the  caption  "five-jar  meals."  Other 
special  canning  exhibits  have  such  captions  as  "Storing 
summer's  wealth  for  winter's  health"  and  "Everyday 
health  insurance."  The  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  diet  also  is  emphasized.     Canning  exhibits  might 
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Figure  23. — Limiting  the  4-H  story  to  one  phase  of  proj- 
ect work  is  usually  much  more  interesting  and  effec- 
tive than  an  attempt  to  tell  all  that  the  club  accom- 
plished.    (Minn.  Ext.  Serv.) 


include  good  equipment  for  canning.  4-H  team  demr 
onstrations  on  such  subjects  as  canning,  poultry,  and 
dairy  management,  are  often  supplemented  with  a 
small  amount  of  chart  and  other  illustrative  material 
in  addition  to  the  equipment  used  by  the  demonstrators. 

Some  clubs  supplement  their  exhibits  with  scrap- 
books  made  up  of  pictures  and  other  materials  about 
the  crops  and  livestock,  clothing,  equipment,  and  home 
furnishings  studied  in  their  project  work.  Flowers 
from  their  home  gardens  are  entered  in  exhibits  on 
flower  arrangement.  In  some  States,  the  number  of 
points  given  in  judging  is  based  on  both  the  exhibit 
and  the  exhibitor's  presentation. 

The  caption.  "Did  you  know?"  with  a  4-H  emblem 
on  either  side,  was  used  in  a  Utah  exhibit.  A  chart 
summarized  what  the  4-H  forestry  club  members  had 
accomplished.  Herbariums  containing  the  leaves  of 
different  kinds  of  trees  and  samples  of  various  woods 
supplemented  the  exhibit  material.  In  the  background 
to  attract  attention  was  a  beautiful  woodland  scene. 

One  of  the  best,  but  most  neglected,  opportunities  to 
increase  the  educational  value  of  4-H  exhibits  can  be 
found  in  livestock  pavilions,  where  the  average  person 
usually  is  given  no  basis  for  understanding  and  judg- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  competing  animals  unless  he 
is  present  when  the  judge  gives  reasons  for  placings. 
Such  information  could  be  presented  on  large  graphic 
charts  or  enlarged  photographs  that  contrast  good  and 
poor  conformation,  or  explain  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  livestock-judging  score  card  in  relation,  for  ex- 
ample, to  width,  depth,  and  smoothness  of  animals 
shown. 

Advertising 

Exhibits  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  observed 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  Where  important  educa- 
tional exhibits  are  to  be  shown,  the  exhibitor  should  not 
depend  solely  on  the  general  publicity  given  to  the  fair. 
Local  newspapers  usually  are  liberal  with  their  space 
for  a  worthy  cause.  Well-timed  publicity  in  the  form 
of  feature  articles  with  photographs,  interviews,  news 
stories,  or  editorials  will  arouse  the  interest  of  rural 
people.  To  get  good  coverage,  editors  should  be  fur- 
nished with  real,  live  news  and  not  mere  propaganda. 
Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  any  one 
method  of  advertising. 

Radio  announcements  and  telephone  invitations  are 
effective.  Circular  letters  from  members  of  the  fair 
committee  are  sometimes  used.  Brief  letters  or  post 
cards  to  influential  leaders  enlisting  their  cooperation 
will  help.     Letters  from  presidents  of  farmers'  organi- 
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zalions,  such  as  the  county  extension  association,  to 
members  of  breeders'  and  seed  growers'  associations, 
recommending  that  they  see  important  features  of  the 
fair,  carry  considerable  weight.  A  circular  letter  might 
be  sent  to  poultrymen  about  the  poultry  exhibit,  or  to 
homemakers  about  the  home  economics  exhibit.  Phy- 
sicians and  health  oflicers  could  be  specially  invited  to 
exhibits  relating  to  health  through  food  and  sanitation. 

Posters,  street  streamers,  pennants,  dodgers,  auto- 
mobile windshield  stickers,  tags,  and  buttons  are  used. 
For  enclosure  in  store  packages,  handbills  printed  on 
paper  of  unusual  color  or  in  colored  ink  may  be  used 
to  attract  attention. 

Groups  may  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  special 
events  or  days.  The  county  school  superintendent  may 
urge  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  see  boys' 
and  girls'  4^-H  Club  exhibits  or  illustrative  material 
that  has  been  used  in  teaching  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  high  schools.  Vocational  teachers  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  also  will  be  interested 
in  bringing  their  classes  to  such  exhibits.  In  some 
States  and  counties  the  public  schools  near  State  and 
county  fairs  grant  a  holiday  so  that  the  pupils  may 
study  the  exhibits.  Some  school  superintendents  have 
refused  to  grant  such  a  holiday  unless  the  exhibits  pro- 
vide enough  educational  value  to  justify  it.  The  morn- 
ing hours  are  best  for  explaining  the  exhibit  to  invited 
groups,  since  other  attendance  is  apt  to  be  the  smallest 
at  that  time. 

Adults  cooperating  in  extension  projects  might  be 
asked  to  take  part  in  a  local  parade  which  would  create 
more  interest  in  the  exhibit  relating  to  their  special 
phases  of  work.  The  leading  livestock  breeders,  mem- 
bers of  dairy-herd  improvement  associations,  members 
of  agricultural  planning  and  other  committees,  and 
demonstrators  in  projects  such  as  pasture  improve- 
ment and  erosion  control  might  also  take  part  in  the 
parade  at  the  county  fair. 

Weighing  and  measuring  demonstrations  at  a  child- 
welfare  center  can  help  to  advertise  a  health  exhibit  on 
the  subject  of  proper  meals  for  children.  From  a  booth 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  proper  height  of 
working  surfaces  in  the  kitchen,  each  homemaker  may 
be  given  a  card  showing  bow  high  the  kitchen  sink 
should  be  for  her,  based  on  actual  measurement. 

Suggest  through  the  press  that  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  visitors  have  been  considered  in  exhibit 
construction  by  using  broad  aisles,  a  one-way  travel 
plan,  clear  and  conspicuous  title  signs  and  directions, 
and  raised  platforms  for  demonstrations.     When  sub- 


mitting news  items,  furnish  good  cuts  or  mats,  and  the 
names  of  prominent  people  who  have  had  a  part  in 
preparing  the  exhibit  or  who  have  furnished  material 
for  it. 

Another  advertising  means  is  the  offering  of  priz< - 
to  school  children  for  writing  slogans,  limericks,  songs, 
and  essays.  Poster  and  essay  contests  furnish  an  op- 
portunity to  place  literature  in  the  hands  of  pupils  who 
will  read  it  carefully  and  talk  it  over  with  their  parents 
in  preparation  for  competition.  Simple  suggestions, 
including  samples  for  writing  essays  and  making 
posters,  should  be  furnished.  Window  cards  made  b) 
sign  writers  may  be  displayed,  slides  may  be  shown 
at  motion-picture  houses,  and  invitations  to  parents  may- 
be written  on  post  cards  and  in  letters  by  children. 
Merchants  will  sometimes  refer  to  such  exhibits  in  their 
newspaper  advertisements.  Where  the  idea  to  be  pre- 
sented is  sufficiently  important,  merchants  may  be 
asked  to  supplement  project  exhibits  in  their  window 
displays. 

Enlisting  help  from  a  large  number  of  people  in  pre- 
paring an  exhibit  and  arranging  for  special  guides  to 
show  it  to  invited  groups  of  guests  on  certain  days  of 
the  fair  usually  increase  attendance.  County  extension 
committee  members  and  officers  of  sponsoring  or  in- 
terested organizations  may  be  asked  to  attend  a  pre- 
view to  offer  last-minute  suggestions.  Some  sort  of 
opening  reception  will  appeal  to  4— H  Club  members 
and  their  parents. 

A  dramatic  4-H  Club  parade  led  by  a  4--H  band 
before  the  grandstand  at  the  State  fair  helps  to  create 
interest  in  4-H  Club  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 
Club  members  from  each  county  in  4-H  uniform 
usually  march  together  under  their  county  banner  and 
carry  special  banners  for  individual  clubs.  Most  fairs 
have  a  4^H  Club  day.  and  many  have  club  event- 
throughout  the  entire  fair  period.  Programs  feature 
team  demonstrations  and  other  educational  phases  of 
club  work,  supplemented  by  individual-member  and 
club-project  exhibits. 

Supervision 

As  nearly  as  possible,  the  exhibit  should  explain 
itself.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  someone  On 
hand  to  answer  questions.  The  attendant  should  have 
a  good  personality,  be  alert  and  approachable.  He 
should  answer  questions  promptly  and  courteouslj  but 

avoid  argument.  With  a  brief  introduction,  be  can 
point   out   and  explain   the  major  exhibit    features.       \ 

little  encouragement  causes  man)  tan  visitors  to  stop 
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at  booths  where  they  would  not  stop  otherwise.  The 
attendant  may  add  novelty  by  speaking  through  a  mi- 
crophone from  behind  the  background  of  the  booth. 
When  those  in  charge  of  educational  exhibits  take  as 
much  interest  in  explaining  them  to  visitors  as  attend- 
ants in  charge  of  commercial  exhibits  do,  the  number 
of  people  reached  effectively  is  relatively  large  (fig.  24) . 

In  .supervising  pig-club  exhibits,  for  example,  boys 
wearing  a  4-H  uniform  or  the  insignia  take  turns  in 
answering  the  questions  of  visitors.  Interest  can  also 
be  increased  by  giving  2-minute  talks  on  hog  breeding, 
feeding,  housing,  or  pasturing.  Community  or  county 
project  leaders  can  help  materially  by  explaining  ex- 
tension demonstrations  and  results. 

Exhibits  not  provided  with  an  attendant  should  be 
visited  frequently  to  see  if  everything  is  in  place  and 
working  properly.  If  several  booths  without  attend- 
ants are  in  the  same  room,  a  central  information  desk 
is  desirable.  Here  an  attendant  can  answer  questions 
and  possibly  a  second  attendant  can  personally  conduct 
some  of  the  visitors  through  the  displays.  A  blank 
may  be  furnished  for  turning  in  questions  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  attendant  or  sent  to  the  extension  agent 
for  reply  by  letter  or  bulletin. 

A  demonstration  or  the  passing  out  of  samples,  cards, 
and  leaflets  by  an  attendant  will  create  more  interest. 
Distributed  in  this  way,  printed  material  can  be  taken 
home  as  a  reminder  and  a  source  of  more  information 
on  details.  However,  free  distribution  at  fairs  of  long, 
expensive  publications  tends  to  be  wasteful.  Tack 
comprehensive  bulletins  available  on  the  subject  of  the 
exhibit  to  a  panel  and  number  them  to  correspond  with 
numbers  to  be  placed  on  the  request  card. 

The  Ohio  Extension  Service  reported  an  exact  count 
of  everyone  who  stopped  to  observe  or  show  some  in- 


Figure  24. — Movable  panels  help  the  explainer  to  tell  a 
comprehensive  story  in  a  small  exhibit  space.  (Mich. 
Ext.  Serv.) 


terest  in  a  State-fair  forestry  exhibit  entitled  "How  To 
Plant  a  Farm  Wood  Lot."  Enumeration  was  made 
with  a  hand  counter.  During  the  5  days  of  the  fair. 
10,174  persons  stopped  at  the  exhibit.  A  photoelectric 
"eye"  can  be  used  fairly  accurately  for  counting  attend- 
ance if  people  walk  through  a  narrow  aisle  single  file. 
The  count  is  made  when  the  beam  of  light  is  interrupted 
by  a  person  walking  through  the  space  between  the 
source  of  projected  light  and  the  electric  eye.  This 
equipment,  complete  with  a  built-in  four-digit  counter, 
costs  about  $50.  A  four-digit  counter  that  can  be 
attached  to  a  turnstile  costs  about  $10. 

A  New  York  State  Fair  exhibit  was  developed  by  a 
county  home  demonstration  agent  around  the  caption. 
"Choose  Foods  To  Make  Your  Family  Stronger.."  Two 
tables  were  used,  one  holding  foods  usually  home 
grown  and  the  other  foods  a  family  usually  must  buy. 
Food  score  cards  were  shown  above  the  tables. 

Individual  score  cards  were  given  to  each  person 
who  stopped  to  study  the  exhibit.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  persons  filled  out  such  score 
cards.  To  hold  interest,  the  attendant  scored  the  food 
habits  of  each  and  explained  the  daily  food  needs  for 
health. 

Canning-budget  exhibits  with  titles  such  as  "Vita- 
mins on  Every  Shelf"  have  been  effective  in  making 
housewives  conscious  of  the  quantity  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  necessary  for  one  person  for  8  months. 
A  brief  leaflet  to  be  handed  out  might  show  a  picture  of 
the  exhibit  and  the  reproductions  of  the  charts.  Such 
charts  specify  the  number  of  servings  of  certain  vege- 
tables or  fruits  for  1  week,  for  8  months,  servings  to 
the  pint,  and  total  number  of  pints  needed  for  a  year. 
They  also  encourage  the  use  of  a  canning  budget. 

Laying  the  Basis  for  Follow-Up 

During  commercial  exhibit  supervision,  many  busi- 
ness firms  obtain  the  names  of  visitors  as  prospective 
buyers  who  can  be  followed  up  by  letters  or  personal 
visits.  County  extension  agents  likewise  obtain  pros- 
pective demonstrators  or  cooperators  in  extension  work 
by  getting  the  names  of  those  who  would  like  a  bulletin 
or  additional  information  on  the  subject  to  which  the 
educational  exhibit  relates.  A  book  in  which  visitors 
are  asked  to  sign  their  names  or  a  special  form  for 
requesting  bulletins  or  further  information  is  a  good 
way  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  most 
interested.  Distribution  of  a  folder  or  card  may  help 
the  reader  to  remember  to  telephone,  write,  or  come  to 
the  extension  office  for  more  information.     Officers  of 
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local  organizations  in  the  county  and  other  people  with 
influence  can  be  given  a  special  invitation  to  register, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  is  considered  of  particular 
importance  that  they  be  fully  informed  through  the 
follow-up  information  to  be  sent  out  such  as  circular 
letters  and  bulletins.  This  lays  the  basis  for  follow-up 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  quality  and  volume  of 
extension  work  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  Indiana  exhibit  shown  in  figure  25  emphasizes 
how  the  entire  family  can  cooperate  in  providing  and 
using  home-made  kitchen  conveniences.  Approxi- 
mately as  many  boys  and  men  as  women  and  girls 
showed  interest  in  the  exhibit.  Many  boys  taking 
manual  training  asked  for  sketches  and  specifications 
for  making  some  of  the  cabinets  and  the  wall  desk. 
After  looking  at  the  exhibit,  785  persons  took  time  to 
sign  their  names  and  addresses  in  order  that  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  giving  drawings  and  specifications  might 
be  mailed  to  them  later. 

Judging 

Educational  exhibits  are  usually  judged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three.  Members  of  some  committees  act 
separately  and  take  an  average  of  the  individual  scores 
under  each  section  on  the  score  card;  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  take  the  necessary  time  to  discuss  each  educa- 


tional exhibit  and  agree  upon  the  -core  under  each  sec- 
tion of  the  score  card  as  the  judging  proceeds. 

Only  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  persons 
should  be  permitted  to  judge  educational  exhibit-.  At 
least  one  of  the  judges  should  be  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Extension  Service  if  exhibits  shown  by  county 
extension  agents  are  to  be  judged.  The  same  principle 
should  be  followed  in  selecting  judges  of  exhibits  spon- 
sored by  some  other  agency.  There  is  nothing  more 
annoying  to  intelligent  exhibitors  who  have  studied  the 
score  card  careful!)  and  understand  it  thoroughly  than 
to  have  their  exhibits  fail  to  obtain  the  recognition  the) 
deserve  because  the  judges  do  not  have  the  necessary 
background  of  information  about  teaching  and  sales- 
manship methods  to  make  a  proper  appraisal  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  exhibits. 

Judging  cannot  be  done  correctly  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  various  factors  involved.  These 
are  listed  in  detail  under  subheadings  of  the  score  card. 
(See  p.  38.)  Since  these  factors  are  closely  related 
and  even  seem  to  overlap,  much  difficulty  in  judging  can 
be  avoided  by  comparing  and  rating  all  exhibits  with 
reference  first  to  the  captions  and  then  to  each  succeed- 
ing part  of  the  score  card.  Some  States  require  that 
county  project  exhibits,  to  qualify  for  prize  money, 
must  score  over  50  points  out  of  a  possible  LOO.      \t 


Figure  25. — An  exhibit   of  iliis   type  appeals  to  the   whole   family.      Hack   panel   suggests   how    lather  ami   sons, 
mother  and  daughters,  can  help  to  improve  the  kitchen.      (Ind.  1  \t.  Serv.) 
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some  fairs  having  a  small  number  of  project  exhibits, 
it  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  have  each  competitor 
give  a  score  to  each  exhibit  except  his  own.  The  av- 
erage of  combined  scores  for  each  exhibit  determines 
the  winners.  This  plan  is  satisfactory  if  the  exhibitors 
understand  the  score  card. 

If  rented  commercial  or  other  strong  attention-getting 
devices  divert  attention  and  interest  from  the  infor- 
mational parts  of  the  exhibit,  judges  should  deduct 
points  under  the  appropriate  score-card  sections. 
Where  the  exhibitors  all  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
get  assistance  in  planning  their  exhibit  and  in  using 
commercial  attention-getters,  credit  should  not  be  de- 
ducted for  using  them  effectively  (fig.  26) .  Additional 
points  can  be  credited  under  appropriate  sections  of 
the  score  card  for  having  effective  attendants  or  ex- 
plainers. 

Whole  commercial  exhibits  or  major  parts  of  such 
exhibits  rented  or  borrowed  from  National,  State,  or 
local  sales  agencies  and  those  that  advertise  the  com- 
modity of  any  one  mentioned  firm  should  be  disquali- 
fied. These  provisions  are  not  intended  to  discourage 
the  borrowing  of  ideas  or  material,  but  to  give  a  more 
even  chance  to  all  and  to  encourage  exhibitors  to  think 


up  something  new.  Score  cards  should  not  contain  a 
separate  division  and  points  for  originality,  because 
judges  find  it  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  ideas  and  exhibit  methods  used  are  original  or  only 
seem  to  be  so. 

Several  exhibits  can  be  judged  more  easily  and  ac- 
curately by  placing  the  eight  major  score-card  headings 
at  the  left  of  the  tabulation  sheet,  with  possible  number 
of  points  in  the  first  column  and  the  names  of  coun- 
ties or  communities  at  the  top  of  the  other  columns. 
The  score  card  on  page  38,  intended  primarily  for  judg- 
ing extension  project  exhibits,  can  be  changed  for 
evaluating  other  educational  exhibits  by  omitting  sec- 
tion 5  relating  to  success  of  the  project  in  the  county. 
Or  this  section  can  be  modified  for  use  in  judging  ex- 
hibits prepared  by  communities  and  organizations  to 
show  the  results  of  their  special  activities. 

Exhibitors  will  find  the  score  card  helpful  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  relative  importance  of  the  primary  factors 
concerned  in  preparing  effective  educational  exhibits. 
Subdivisions  of  score-card  sections  are  intended  only  to 
suggest  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered. 
Concentration  on  one  method  listed  is  sometimes  as 


Figure  26. — This  combined  project  and  county  commodity  exhibit  gives  information  about  the  advantages  of  Pha- 
laris.  The  story  is  also  told  by  automatic  slide  projector,  in  the  center  background,  which  was  probably  rented 
or  borrowed.  The  name  of  the  county  that  leads  in  Phalaris  production  is  featured  on  the  map,  on  charts,  and 
in  the  caption  on  right-hand  panel.      (Minn.  Ext.  Serv.) 
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effective  as  the  use  of  several.  Good  books  on  sales- 
manship or  advertising  will  help  extension  agents  and 
judges  more  fully  to  understand  some  of  the  salesman- 
ship terminology  used. 

The  power  of  an  exhibit  to  attract  attention  and 
hold  interest  may  be  determined  in  part  at  least  by  a 
practical  test  such  as  having  a  count  made  at  all  com- 
peting exhibits  simultaneously  for  15-minute  periods 
of  all  who  stop  in  passing,  face  the  exhibit,  and  study 
it.  The  time  selected  for  the  count  should  be  unknown 
to  the  exhibitors.  Arrangements  might  be  made  by 
the  judges  to  have  one  disinterested  checker  for  each 
booth  during  the  period  selected.  Allowance  can  be 
made  for  difference  in  location  of  booths,  which  would 
influence  attendance.  If  people  pass  some  booths 
more  than  others,  determine  the  percentage  of  those 
that  pass  who  stop  to  study  each  exhibit.  One  test  in 
judging  the  effectiveness  of  appeals  used  in  4r-H  ex- 
hibits is  the  extent  to  which  the  exhibits  make  non-4-H 
Club  members  desire  to  become  members  and  the  extent 
to  which  parents  encourage  their  children  to  become 
members. 

Check  results  when  appraising  the  relative  value  of 
exhibits.  Did  the  people  "get  the  idea,"  and  did  the 
exhibit  have  the  desired  effect?  Did  it  persuade  the 
observer  to  look  at,  study,  and  believe  what  was  pre- 
sented, and  to  go  home  determined  to  profit  by  what 
he  learned?  One  of  the  best  tests  of  any  exhibit  would 
be  to  determine  how  much  the  average  person  remem- 
bered about  it  a  month  or  two  later. 

Prospective  planners  and  builders  of  educational 
exhibits  sometimes  are  discouraged  and  led  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  their  preparation  because  three  or  four  old- 
timers  become  so  expert  at  exhibiting  that  they  carry 
away  the  first  or  second  award  year  after  year.  If  new 
exhibitors  hesitate  to  bring  in  an  exhibit  because  they 
feel  thai  they  have  practically  no  opportunity  to  win. 
lli  is  difficulty  can  be  met  by  the  use  of  handicaps.  A 
person  who  has  won  a  first  or  second  prize  1  year  might 
have  a  handicap  of  5  points  out  of  100.  One  who  has 
won  for  2  years  in  succession  might  have  a  handicap  of 
10  points,  and  so  on. 

Inexperienced  judges  who  lack  the  necessary  under- 
standing of  exhibit  methods  ami  do  not  recognize  the 
earmarks  and  tests  of  an  effective  educational  exhibit, 
are  inclined  to  allow  loo  much  credit  for  the  amount  of 
effort  the  exhibitor  has  put  forth  in  preparing  minute 
details.     Such  details  frequently  have  little  value  in 


influencing  observers,  except  to  get  them  to  commend 
the  large  amount  of  work  the  exhibit  repie-cnt--. 

People  will  observe  more  carefully  and  learn  more 
rapidly  about  the  essentials  of  good  educational  ex- 
hibits if  they  are  given  score  cards  and  encouraged  to 
judge  for  themselves,  with  the  understanding  that 
special  mention  will  be  given  those  whose  total  score 
for  each  exhibit  is  closest  to  that  arrived  at  later  by  the 
judges.  Fairs  have  offered  prizes  of  as  much  as  $25 
to  the  person,  not  an  extension  specialist  or  supervisor, 
who  submitted  scores  by  score  card  subdivisions  most 
closely  agreeing  with  the  detailed  scores  of  the  judges. 

A  representative  of  the  county  or  sponsoring  organi- 
zation should  be  present  at  the  time  the  countv  project 
and  the  county  commodity  exhibits  are  judged  to 
answer  questions  and  hear  comments  and  suggestions 
of  the  judges.  At  some  State  and  county  fairs,  the 
judges  furnish  each  exhibitor  with  a  check  list  giving 
the  points  that  are  likely  to  be  strong  and  weak  in  an 
exhibit.  This  printed  list  usually  is  checked  by  an 
assistant  to  the  judges  in  accordance  with  their  oral 
comments.  Judges  should  be  criticized  as  much  for 
being  too  liberal  as  for  being  too  critical  in  scoring 
the  exhibits. 

County  Project  Exhibits 

Extension  educational  exhibits  used  to  advance  one 
project  or  recommended  practice  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "one-idea"  or  "project"  exhibits.  County 
project  exhibits  are  so  named  because  the  counties 
selected  to  prepare  them  have  done  outstanding  exten- 
sion work  in  those  particular  subject-matter  projects. 
Where  good  State  or  count)  exhibits  of  this  kind  have 
been  used,  fair  boards  usually  have  become  sufficiently 
convinced  of  their  educational  and  publicity  value  to 
give  them  space,  recognition,  and  financial  support. 
Many  more  people  are  interested  in  an  exhibit  of  this 
kind  than  in  miscellaneous  count)  exhibits  of  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  same  exhibit  often  can  be  shown  at  State,  county, 
and  community  fairs,  and  even  in  show  windows. 
Through  this  economical  means.  State-fair  \  tsitors  ha\  e 
an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  educational  ex- 
hibits planned  and  prepared  1>\  counts  extension  agents 
and  vocational  teachers  with  the  assistance  ol  theii 
supervisors  and  State  extension  specialists.  Through 
project  exhibits  representatives  ol  the  State  extension 
service  also  are  enabled  to  present  to  the  general  public 
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educational  information  that  helps  to  meet  the  major 
farm  and  home  problems  of  their  State. 

In  order  that  fair  exhibits  may  be  of  State-wide  in- 
terest and  application,  and  also  to  avoid  duplication  in 
any  one  year,  it  is  customary  to  draw  up,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  representative  of  the  State  extension  office, 
a  definite  plan  regarding  the  phase  of  project  to  be 
covered,  manner  of  presentation,  central  idea,  and  esti- 
mated cost.  If  the  same  subject  is  selected  by  two 
counties,  occasionally  a  sufficiently  different  phase  of 
it  can  be  chosen  by  each  to  justify  two  exhibits. 

In  Iowa,  county  project  exhibits  for  the  State  fair 
have  been  prepared  since  1923  by  county  extension 
agents  in  most  of  the  99  counties.  An  average  of  but  6 
counties  have  exhibited  each  year,  however,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  limited  amount  of  premium  money  avail- 
able for  this  kind  of  exhibit.  Several  other  States  have 
made  similar  progress. 

Some  State  fairs  award  the  same  amount  of  money, 
usually  from  $50  to  $200,  for  each  project  exhibit  to 
each  county.  Other  States  award  a  flat  amount  of 
money  to  each  county  that  qualifies  by  meeting  a  cer- 
tain standard  or  score,  and  an  additional  amount  on 
the  basis  of  relative  scores.  In  some  instances  a  rea- 
sonable sum  is  paid  by  the  fair  board  toward  the  actual 
expense  of  exhibit  preparation  and  supervision.  Us- 
ually, any  additional  cost  is  paid  by  the  counties  ex- 
hibiting. A  special-recognition  banner  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  highest-scoring  booth,  and  ribbons  are 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
score. 

Homemakers'  club  and  other  community  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  county  fairs  are  encouraged  by  many 
fair  associations.  Cash  awards  in  some  instances  are 
given  on  the  following  basis.  Each  club  exhibit  that 
meets  the  requirements  receives  approximately  $25. 
The  best  exhibits  receive  an  additional  $25,  $20,  $15, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  score  received. 

Use  of  the  Summary  and  Project  Exhibit  Score  Card 

The  following  outline  of  essentials  in  educational 
exhibits  can  be  used  as  a  score  card,  check  list,  and 
summary.  In  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to  use  a 
score  card  of  1,000  points.  This  score  card  can  be 
adjusted  by  multiplying  the  score  for  each  section  by 
10.  A  score  card  of  1,000  is  easier  to  use  where  the 
competition  is  strong  and  the  prizes  are  relatively  large. 
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SCORE  CARD  Points 

The  exhibit: 

1.  Uses  effective  caption  or  title  sign 5 

a.  Short,    catchy,   appropritae,    and   well   placed. 

b.  Well  worded  to   cover  subject. 

c.  Suggests  action  when  appropriate. 

2.  Draws  attention 15 

a.  With  something  unusual:  Animals,  motion, 
lights,  clever  design,  color,  special  features,  or 
effective   use  of  an   attendant. 

b.  With  attention-getter  that  reinforces  and  does  not 
withhold  attention  from  main  idea  presented. 

3.  Arouses  and  holds  interest  until  people  have 

read    or    observed    essentials    of   material 
presented 20 

a.  Tells  coherent,  clear-cut,  one-idea  message  quickly. 

b.  Uses  a  method  demonstration,  a  person  to  explain, 
or  simple  contrast. 

c.  Arouses  curiosity,  emphasizes  importance  of  prob- 
lem, connects  that  problem  with  experience  of 
average  person,  and  suggests  a  practical  remedy. 

d.  Promotes  logical  sequence  of  thought  by  systematic 
arrangement,  easy  to  follow. 

e.  Opportunity  for  public  participation. 

4.  Makes  effective  use  of  appeals 15 

a.  Directs  attention  to  losses  or  annoyances  experi- 
enced by  people  who  have  not  used  remedy  sug- 
gested. 

b.  Creates  realization  of  need,  and  desire  for  remedy 
suggested. 

c.  Appeals  to  such  motives  as  desire  for  profit,  health, 
pleasure,  recognition,  comfort,  convenience,  rec- 
reation, and  the  saving  of  time,  energy,  and 
property. 

5.  Shows  important,  successful  project  results  to 

build  confidence  in  recommended  practice.     10 

a.  Indicates  how  the  project  work  involved  meets  a 
major  problem  in  the  area  represented. 

b.  Gives  summary  of  project  work  done  in  area  and 
results  accomplished  over  a  period  of  years.  Shows 
progress  in  savings,  better  yields,  increased  net 
returns,  number  of  persons  benefited  or  trained, 
etc. 

6.  Promotes  decision  and  action 15 

a.  Uses  striking  facts  and  clinching  arguments  to 
show  that  plan  or  remedy  pays  or  is  otherwise 
desirable. 

b.  Tells  where  assistance  and  more  information  are 
available. 

c.  Overcomes  objections;  shows  that  proposed  remedy 
is  easy  to  understand  and  adopt,  convenient,  inex- 
pensive, and  satisfying. 
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Points 

7.  Presents  pleasing  appearance 15 

a.  Booth  and  material  artistic,  neat,  and  attractive. 

8.  Uses  explanatory  material  effectively 5 

a.  Adequate  charts,  maps,  placards,  etc. 

b.  Material  brief  and  easily  read  and  understood  by 
the  average  person. 

c.  Size  and  number  of  charts,  maps,  placards,  letters, 
etc.,  appropriate. 


Total  points. 


100 


County  Commodity  and  Resource  Exhibits 

County  commodity  and  resource  exhibits  give  coun- 
ties that  lead  their  State  in  certain  commodity  produc- 
tion an  opportunity  to  tell  of  their  achievement  more 
effectively  than  was  possible  with  the  old  miscellaneous 
collective  displays  of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  which  has  led  in  promoting 
such  exhibits,  has  used  them  to  replace  all  county  col- 
led ive  exhibits. 


In  1939,  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  mana'_"'men1  pro- 
vided a  new  classification  for  county  exhibit-  which 
enabled  each  county  exhibiting  to  present  to  \  isitors  at 
the  fair  "a  comprehensive  picture  of  its  agricultural 
situation."  Each  county  display  deemed  worthy  by 
the  judges  received  $225.  An  additional  premium  was 
given  to  the  highest  scoring  exhibits.  The  score  card 
listed  300  points  on  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibit, 
including  graphs,  charts,  etc. 

County  resource  and  commodity  exhibits  usually  are 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors, county  commissioners,  or  some  local  agricul- 
tural association  or  committee.  The  original  intent 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  superiority  of  a  county  in 
the  production  of  a  raw  material  but  not  of  a  manu- 
factured product  (fig.  27).  The  fair  management  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  no  business  firm  will  use  such  an 
exhibit  as  a  channel  through  which  to  advertise  it-  own 
manufactured  products. 

At  some  State  fairs,  county  collective  exhibits  have 
been  built  around  a  central  feature,  and  premiums  of- 
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JFigure  27. — This  commodit)  exhibit  helps  to  interest  farmers  in  pure  seed  raised  in  the  count)   1"   the  count)   seed- 
growers   association.    Center  chart  ^i>«->  the  histor)  of  increasing  membership  ami  shipments.    i,w  i-.  1  \t.  Serr.) 
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fered  only  for  the  so-called  central  feature  exhibits. 
One  State-fair  secretary  in  commenting  said  the  fair 
visitors  stopped,  looked,  and  investigated  these  one-idea 
exhibits,  which  brought  out  what  that  particular  county 
was  famous  for  agriculturally.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  inclined  to  pass  the  old  miscellaneous  county 
collective  exhibits  which  did  not  have  the  central  fea- 
ture without  paying  much  attention  to  them.  One 
county,  for  example,  told  of  its  leading  the  State  in  the 
production  of  alfalfa  hay  and  another  in  the  production 
of  alfalfa  seed.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  people  after 
seeing  these  central -feature  exhibits  learned  more  about 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  1  year  than  they  could  have 
learned  in  a  dozen  through  the  collective  exhibits  with- 
out the  central  idea  featured. 

In  the  past  many  county  resource  and  commodity 
exhibits  have  lacked  an  adequate  amount  of  supplemen- 


tary information  on  charts  and  placards.  In  resource 
exhibits  it  is  often  desirable  to  indicate  what  soil,  cli- 
matic, and  other  conditions  (fig.  28)  help  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  county  excels  in  the  production  of 
certain  farm  products.  For  a  resource  exhibit,  one 
Wisconsin  county  used  the  caption,  "Where  quality 
seeds  are  grown."  Green  County,  Wis.,  presented  a 
county  commodity  exhibit  supporting  the  caption, 
"The  center  of  quality — quantity  Swiss  and  limburger 
cheese." 

Use  of  the   Commodity  or  Resource   Exhibit  Score 
Card 

Following  is  a  suggested  commodity  or  resource 
exhibit  score  card  to  be  used  by  judges  in  recording 
the  score  for  each  county  under  each  division  of  the 
score  card. 
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Figure    28. — Important    information    for    milk    producers    and   consumers    is   displayed    in   this   commodity   exhibit. 
Equipment   for  testing  appears  on  table  at  left  and  milk-handling   equipment    at    right.       (Wis.    Ext.    Serv.) 
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COMMODITY  OR  RESOURCE  EXHIBIT  SCORE  CARD 


Description 


Possible 
points 


County 


Count) 


Count v 


The  exhibit — 

1.  Uses  effective  caption  or  title  sign — short,   catchy,   appropriate, 

well  placed 

Covers  "big  idea"  or  subject  of  exhibit. 

2.  Draws  attention.     Causes  people  to  stop 

Uses  something  unusual  such  as  animals,  motion,  lights,  color,  un- 
usual objects,  clever  design,  special  features,  or  an  attendant  to 
reinforce  but  not  withhold  attention  from  remainder  of  exhibit. 

3.  Arouses  and  holds  interest.    Makes  people  stop  long  enough  to  read 

and  study  essentials  of  material  presented 

Tells  story  quickly  and  effectively.  Interest  is  developed  or  held 
by  originality  in  telling  something  people  want  to  know;  arousing 
curiosity;  using  an  "explainer";  arranging  material  conveniently 
for  study  by  limiting  to  a  clear-cut  message  or  one  idea.  All  ma- 
terial shown  should  have  a  definite  part  in  reinforcing  the  central 
theme. 

4.  Has  much  informational  value.     Presents  facts  worth  knowing  and 

using  in  a  way  easy  to  remember 

Suggests  sources  for  getting  more  information  without  advertising 
anv  one  business  firm.  Shows  importance  of  industry  or  one  com- 
modity. Gives  such  facts  as:  Quantity  produced  in  comparison 
witb  that  of  other  counties  of  State;  income  and  other  values  of 
tins  commodity  or  resource:  progress  in  developing  the  industry 
by  showing  history  or  increase  and  estimated  value  of  increase 
over  period  of  years;  possibilities  of  future  development,  soil,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  considered;  special  adaptation  of  county  or  community 
to  producing  or  supplying  the  commodity  for  which  there  is  strong 
demand;  number  of  farmers,  workers,  or  others  benefited  or  in- 
volved. 

5.  Makes  strong  appeal  or  strong  desire  for  the  product 

Consumers,  producers,  or  prospective  buyers  influenced  to  real- 
ize a  need  for  the  product  or  a  desire  to  produce  or  use  it  through 
emphasizing  quality,  reliability,  sanitary  methods  of  production, 
economv  of  production,  profits  or  yields  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, low  cost,  convenient  source  of  supplv .  or  other  satisfactions. 
Appeal  may  also  he  made  to  such  motives  as  desire  for  health, 
pleasure,  recreation,  pride  in  count) .  or  saving  of  time  and  energy  . 

6.  Mas   pleasing   appearance.      Booth    appropriately,    conservatively, 

and  neatly  decorated 

Gootl  balance.  Uses  local  agricultural  or  home  products  effec- 
tively  « ithoul  crowding. 

7.  Uses  explanatory  material  effectively 

Charts,  labels,  maps,  enlarged  photographs,  etc.,  of  appropriate 

size,    casilv    read.    casilv     understood,    and    used    adequately     but 

conservatively. 

Total 


5 
15 


20 


25 


15 


15 


100 
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